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Lectures. 
HE BRITISH ACADEMY. 


THE SCHWEICH LECTURES — BIBLICAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY 
The Rev. C. H. JOHNS, Litt.D., mates of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, wili deliver’ 
THREE PUBLIC LECTURES 

on WEDNESDAY, November 6; MONDAY, November 11 ; 
and WEDNESDAY, November 13, at 5 o'clock, at The 
Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. (Vigo Street), on 

‘THE LAWS OF ISRAEL AND BABYLON.’ 

tures are FREE, by Ticket, for which application 

dani bo addressed to THE SECRETARY of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, AFTERNOON 

LECTURES. = AGERORORY. An Illustrated Public Lecture 
will be delive poe oe cree GREGORY F,R.A.58., on "THE 
8UN.’on WEDNESDAY, N % at3o'clock. Tickets, 38. 6d. each, 
may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 43 45, Harley Street, W. 


Moe renter JAQUES - DALCROZE, assisted 
iy Terie from his College at Hellerau, Dresden, will demon- 
method of training in Khythm before the Music Teachers’ 
ui met the VAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, on FRIDAY, 
8 P.M. 
“ed iaiand So 28. post free, of = HORORARY br treet 
fhe Masi Teachers 








hitehali 











Exhibitions. 
SO tiki sere S WINTER EXHIBITION of 
BARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes works by 
Wilson Romne 
Seas Vincen' 
Cotman Lely, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


—The Goupil Gallery Salon, an 
EXHIBITION of CONTEMPORARY, ART. is 


Ow OPEN at the Goupil Gall ent Street, 8.W., 10-6. 
Wemiastee ns WILLIAM MAROHANT & G0. 


OYAL | COLLEGE OF ART, 
sk CLUB, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
ANNUAL eS HIBITION Is NOW OPEN TO 
PUBLIC FREE. 10 am. TILL 430 p.m. 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—The SECON 
OST- IMPRESSIONIST | ‘EXHIBITION 


DAILY, 
Admission, 


Crome 











OPEN 
1s.—Grafton Btreet, “Bond Street, W. 


Situations Warant. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — Notice is 
hereby given, that the Senate is about to proceed to elect 
Examiners in the following departments for the year Fons l4:— 
A.—FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 
MATRICULATION. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
ONE in THEOLOGY for 1913. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
Sept., 1918—Aug., 1914. 
ONE in AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
ONE in AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 





N SE. 
MODERN HISTORY. 
PEDAGOGY. 
FRENCH. 
Are 4 

Oe W AND ARAMAIC 
n GB LOGY AND PHYSIOAL Guenarar. 
ONE in EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

FACULTY OF LAWS, Sept., 1913—Aug., 1914, 

One Oe Ue UDENCE, RO Law, L [psncrias OF 




















MAN 
TION AND INTERNATIONA 
ONE in EQUITY AND REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
ONE in oe LAW AND LAW AND PRINCIPLES OF 


ONE in ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL Pay pup ITS HISTORY 
AND THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


FACULTY OF MUSIC, Sess. 1018-Ane,, 1914. 
ONE in MUSIO. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
ONE in ENGINEERING, incintin Theory of Machines and of 
Sirustanes, Strength a Surveying, Hydraulics, and 
Theory of Heat Kngines f tos. 
ONE in INGINRERING DRAWING FOR 1914. 
ONE in ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY FOR 1913. 
FACULTY = ECONOMICS, Sept., 1918—Aug., 1914. 
NE in STATISTICS. 
ONE in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
B.—FOR THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
FINAL EXAMINATION, OR BOTH EXAMINATIONS, 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
Sept., 1918—Aug., 1914. 
ONE in MATHEMATICS. 
MISTRY. 


ONE in Z00L0G. 

Full particulars of the fon of each E. inership can be 
obtained on application to the Principal. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any 

attestation of their qualifications aay on y think Aasizabio, | on or 

before SATURDAY. November 23. (It is particular desired by the 

Senate aes no application of any kind be made its individual 


Membe 
itted castes at least of each should 
be sent. Original tes testimonials oer not be forwarded in any case. 
If more than one Examinership is applied for, a ——_ complete 
with copies of testimonials, if any, must forwarded 





ae. ial h 








DURER AND THE LITTLE MASTERS. 

Exhibition of KUNST Engravings and Woodcuts. NOW 

Foy at Mr. R. GUT EKU ST’S, 10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 
104 daily, Saturdays 10. 


respect of each. 
By Order of the Sonate. 
—~—+4 4 Seren, Principal. 
University of Landon, South Kensington, 8.W 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, * 

The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL in aid 
this Institution will be held at DE KEYSER’S ROYAL HOTEL, on 
wil pre, next, Movember re when Sir FRANK NEWNES, Bart., 


Charles Dickens's influence as Presiden’ 
to ts, it 44 desired to .. establish a number < “Charles 


tog St to. a 0002. would ner for two men and o 
Re 


. WILKIE JONES, Gav. 








Gdurational. 
LLESMERE COLLEGE, 


SHROPSHIRE. 
£8 g00D he a Ad for the Boys of Prof 
ATA cas eee. 32 a, 


fuses eet 38 per a trom n SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


wided 





OINT SCHOLARSHIPS BOARD.—CHIEF 
EXAMINER for the Minor My aed Examinations, 1913. 
i, 701. fixed and Capitation Fees. Es' number of 
c 3,300. with essen- 
tial. Graduate preferred. Canvassing 
must be made babes NOVEMBER 21 iia te the undersigned, from 
whom a list of duties may be obtain: ATKINS, Chairman 
of the Committee, Education Offices, Ay abu 


(urs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for i mw of LECTURER on 
ISTRY at a salary of 6007. 

Further particulars mae be ol tained "frome the DEAN OF THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, and the Lecturer will be required to enter upon 
his duties on JANUARY 1, 1913. 

FEO are a seats ested to send frente ‘e of noe a 


and not than three 
TREASURER, ‘the 1 me . Office, Guy" 's Hospital, 8.E., not 
later than NOVEMBER 23. 


V ICTORIA COLLEGE, STELLENBOSCH, 
SogrH 4, WANTED, PROFESSOR IN CLASSICS. 
4501. um. Duties commence 
FEBRUARY 12" 12, i 4 —Apetionions, with copies of certificates and 
and certificates of health, toreach the undersi 





16 pm 4 














[HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 1 M. ae a 
Bodtord Oolices sae: ‘Bouthwrold). of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


A ctatsns fr Heme COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 


for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. _V: 
Carpentry, Riding and Shootin taught. Leni 
Spanatt Ute bor dciieate Boys. ‘Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


Manan AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREFT, English and 
Lady Professors Tenchans ‘chaperewes Com- 
Fenders, Introduced, f Bbesed. 
recommended, and p with full information, grat 
on application (personal or 


hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. peter at . ee 
Staaietrecs and ell interested i in the subject 


should Ne, In ho cured hi after 

STAM MERIN iTS” TREATMENT. aed, bam 

OBS OF A STA AMERER, post free.—M. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury N.W, 














ed, from 
whom further information can be obtained, on or before NOVEMBER 
14, 1912. Prof. J. P. HILL, University College, London, W.C. 


Uj MiVessirey OF ALLAHABAD. 


AGRA OOLLEGE. 
WANTED, a PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. patital salary Rs. 
mensem ( Provident Fund Benefits 
and free quarters. Can d a pply = once, stating 





Yearly Subseription, free by post,: Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


A BMSTEONG COL/LEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(In the University of Durham.) 
The Council ipvites “Elia 001 per —— the » PROFRISORGEIE OF 


Anne et Sara 
are requi 

woman — NOVEMBER & 6, 
1912, to THE SECRETARY, castle-upon 


and of not more than three 
Tyne. 
UBEN’ S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

4, HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.—Owing to the 

wir int thet PROF ESSORSHI P OF GERMAN, the 

shortly proceed to a intment. Applications should be sent in 

not later than NOVE EMB R 6, on forms, which can be o! ed from 

THE SECRETARY, with further particulars of the appointment. 


ABN GDON SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 


The Governors of ROYSSE’S SCHOOL, ABINGDOE. invite covliee- 
tions for Ge , peuilion of HEAD MASTER, which will become vacan 


APRIL, 1 
Can didiates, who may be either Laymen or ~_ in pio ely Som, 

must be under 40 years of age, and Graduates in British 
University. Salary 3002. a year, with a — = %, fee of 2. for each 


bo; ool. 
good sogeense is provided free of rates and taxes, and 
it is a Boarding House, capable of holding 43 pore. "Sueohetive 
of letters of seeilention, and not more than four recent 
choeld » sent on or before SA ATURDAY, Hovember 23, to Mr. BROM- 
ALLENOR, Clerk to the Gov verning , Abingdon, from 
ty a further particulars may be obtained. 


KiXe@’s SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this & this School will be VACANT at the 
END OF THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
be obtained from Mr. R. A. ARNOLD, Chapter 
. inct, Rochester. 
October 17, 1912. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF LONDONDERRY. 


MUNICIPAL yer SCHOOL. 
The Technical Instruction Co: 




















the PRI PRIN INCIPAL, and 
must be returned on or before THURSDAY, November 7, 1912. 


ORTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER. is REQUIRED for the above School 
who must hold eae _— ter’s Certificate (Group I.) or ite soceneeer 
equivalent. Salary 1001. per annum, rising, on approved ice, Si. 


ear! 
. eulars and a form of application pry ae) ghtpined from the 
ed, ve shom applications sho not later than 


EWART BEATTIE, Secre' to the Education Committee. 
Borough Education ones, x a. en. Street, Northampton. 
r 








ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
 Sodab o a (working 4 time) in the Education Officer's 
lary will be at the rate of a year, and the 


partmen Ba 
a eat = the fora od of three years. 
e person intec renuired to devote half his time to 
the duties ¢ of the a = which will’ ine include 
ucation in connexion with the administration of the 
Elementary Education (Defective  e ic Children) Act, 1899. 
Candidates must had a Universit; er —— \-¥—-4 
and experience in onal 


Boole for’ 
nexion with Public Elementary Schools and 8c! Mentally 


‘ective 
Applications must be on the ficial te iorms to be Aipined, ie with 
articalare of the a) ietmont yp Sy 
HE EDUOATION ¢ irl jon County 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned by SATURDAY, —- 9, 1912. Every 
communication must be msrked “@.P.” on the en 
Canvassing, either fe R or indirectly, will t be held to be a dis- 
qualifcasion, coe Tony 
Lav fe GOMME, Gask of he ipaien County Council. 
Education Offices, ny seeeeemmneas, 


(['EACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 





The Council invite applications he thee of BE (Men or Women 
wide educational experience for the o! of SECRETARY, to Ls 
Council. Candidates must be under 50 years ust be 
with the aot A of schools and sther yi. ae institutions 
in Ragland and must produce evidence of administrative 
experience = capacity. The salary of the office will be 800. per 
anpw 





earliest date when they can a oP and 
OP tenis of testimonials, to THE SECR PRY A yd College, Agra, 


Dsversrry COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
BANGOR. 


A Constituent College of the University of Wales. 


t of PROFESSOR oF By age | and ORGANIZING 
wr ‘TARY OF THE AGR SiZURAL DEPARTMENT is NOW 
ACANT. Salary 5002. and festa 


lications, with testimonials, will be received up toand jnciading 
ve —> BEK 2, 1912, by the w ndersigned, who will furnish full 
‘ormation. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
October 21, 1912, 





The 





Applicati 50 printed or type-written copies of a 
statement of sualitientions pdt. with 3, A testi- 
monte one Pes names of three referen: oe mes later than 
VEMBER 1912, to THE CHAIRMAN oF THE TRACHEN 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL at the tem offices of the Council, 
College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.U., from whom informa- 
tion as to the duties of the Secretary cam be obtained. Canvassing 
will be a disqualification. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION.—JUNIORN APPOINTMENTS in 
certain Departments i NOVEMBER 7. sue date 
is the ag LA at wale @ lications can be 
made on be ined, with 
SECRETARY, ‘civil Service Commi 
ion, W. 
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ory OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


KING'S NORTON COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A FORM yy will be REQUIRED _ 4 ANUARY next, with 
qualifications in and Latin. 
Form of a plication and scale 0 of salaries mey be obtained from the 


JOHN ARTHUR PALMER, Secnstery of Education. 
Education Office, ta Margaret St: 


HOMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(FOR THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS). 
WANTLED, in JANUARY, ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
th ualifications in H Dutii 


jes : 
school practice ; to Lecture on Methods of and tad 
of Education. Salacy ied to abate ont ad 
Minimum 100. tL. application should be made to 
PRINCIPAL at the College. 


wt RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRIUT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for next JANUARY, a MISTRESS qualified to Ly 
, Laun ny La HF Needlework. Scientific Training de: 

_ Forms of conte ton are obtainable from J. HATTERSLEY, 

tohim on or before NOVEMBER 25, 











ie interested 4 in Leg Legal eng ry me and 
to improve now. 0! 
November, as — ing an in the Herinning tn te early iia 





or tor.—Write to Miss TH. CHRISTENS 
Prederikegade, Aarhus, Deumark. 
ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 


Secretarial Burea: 524, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNES GATE, BW : _ 
MANU- 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
SCRIPT PUROHASED.—Capt. CADDELL, 3, Casteliain Road, 
Maida Hill, London, W 


ATIRACTIVE COLONIAL STAMPS, ALL 


PM ay py —11 Gambia 1909, King Edward, 7: , 5 King 
12 do., 58. 9d. oe. soe, Baward, 8 Xr 


gestae. oe id. Edward. ad. 09 

dward. 6s. ; ‘Sees 1 2 eles Tal ba, 6d.;.6 don 
oe pa 106: 6d, Weston ‘Cnionisis, 100 varteth ‘Rative x stator 
4s. 3. Hobby of B of Kings,’ post free. v CHARLES SMITE. 


VE R. 














7 H E “0 B 8S E R 
COMPLETE FILE WANTED 
for the years 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816. 


Odd Numbers are of no use. 
THE OBSERVER, 12-14, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





(QouNtTyY BOROUGH OF NEWPORT (MON.). 
MUSEUM AND ART GALLE 
ees, a CURATOR with Pasenite ron Museum experi- 
= and duties  bochbaised trea from the endacsigned, by ‘ened solutions 
ust be received not later than NOVEMBSR 18 next. 
Signed, J.0. BROOK, Secretary. 


GREENOCK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Qualified ASSISTANT WANTED, sting Deactical experience in 
Classification, Catal and Salary 651. per annum. 
Candidates i must 4) brary 
experience. Copies of three recent testimonials must accompany the 

i hich should reach the undersigned not later than 


¥ 
VEMBER 12, 1912. 
J. M. LEIGHTON, Librarian and C erk. 
The Public Library, Greenock, October 29, 1912. 


QOVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 








Required, at once, an ASSISTANT, rinci for Catalogu 
Preference will be given to candidates a Bablie Library expe = 
ange end pesenmng Oe a Certificat: ein Section 
to commeuce at 65l. Lk annum. Ap) iw which must 
SScaws testhavoniake bo senah ano to ‘MONDAY, N — 
ove! 
—w A. PITT, Librarian. 








Situations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN, 35, desires post in s ina LIBRARY. 
Wi expe! vate. id undertake or 
assist 1 = Classification (Dewey system), Catalogu . or san 


ae, Ty Building soy bs 
rae SCHOOL BOY (aged 17) desires post 


- Publishing Fi Well educated, speaks fluent German, 
a Knowledge of English Literature.—D. WELSH. 200, 











Miscellaneous. 


ISS M. 8. GRATTON (Nat. Sci. 
genre te a af 
Mathema’ ion for Brame. 


Tri 08, 
ves PRIVATE TOITIO: 


Socal care a Seer. and 


—Modern 
j 


ARE COINS and MEDALS « of all periods and 


Specimens PURCHASED at the, Seer i MARKET PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & 8ON, tea) Ry H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & 0. will 5 SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
TUESDAY, November Two. Fotlgerin ry Lae] 1 Rieck 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. Ine including the s Burifogton Pine ine Arts Club 


e of Illuminated M Rey ¢ 

n, 2 vols, —Millais Breath rth, Vout "be. 2 vols., Origi: 
Meyrick’s’ Ancient 
7 —Old Books 








Baltione — Jenkins’ Martial Achievements — 
Li Rares, 


sueies, we sti portraits, morocco—Illustrated 
aber "eine ain aala tenn 
. an ers— 8 
Lepidoptera of the Beitia ielonde’ 11 vols, heologia from 1770 
Collections, 1848-1910, 53 vols.—A 
blications, and the Dialect 
’s Latin Classics, 141 vols., &. ; alsoa large 
( ater-olour. and Fonell | Drawings of the Houses 
Crescents, Churches, &c., of Brighton, 


Sea Front, by W. A Delamotte E L. o View of the 
— ngravings. kc. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books, includi oe Professional Libra y of 
the late Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED WILLS (removed 
Basset, Southampton), by order of the Executors. 

ESSRS. ODGSON & CO. will SELL - 

ON, at their wWw.c., 
pri aN Novena fas otis W ALOABER Ca ‘pox 
including the Pay t By. ae BARE got =— Bayes ag ta com- 


ete 
ies from 1875 to 18i2—the Revised R 
Cases in Maritime Law, 7 vols.—Biack-Letter Year Books—a Set of 
the Selden Society's Publicat jions— Modern Text-Books, &c. 
Catalogues are ta 











ESSRS. PUTTIC Ck & & ‘SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, wy Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 


AU 
fret pam Mg Siitgerd eae ‘., ih 


ENGRAVINGS, | com 
English in Colours—Portrai' 
a ~~ tures—Hunting and Gace 
Etchings and + y after the Early asters Histor 1 = 
vin, ptural and Classical Sub- 


ects, &c.—and a few Water-Colour wings. 





tics 
or delicate Pupils —12, oa, Lupus Street, 


tANSLATIONS from and into Greek, Turkish, 
English. scopled. ” Roseara ot Fy os home or b Seve. 


ar. 


AN AUTHOR'S oe 


nited States, 
in both ——— and book form, to advantage by 
me. Ihandle the work of some of the leading E: 
lish authors. Why not double your profits by = 
lication in both countries? Address: Eprtor, Box 
4L, 435 West 119th St., New York City, U.S.A. 


AUTHORS who have difficulty in 


placing th thelr ir works will 


MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION 
The Assoc: wt et the bh po of General 
Literature, Verse, rare MSS8., Family 
New Authors are ~~" vited to subenit work or 
consult the Assectatend upon the “ ways and means” to publicity. 
THE MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
18, Bury Street, London, W.O. 














WIENER AGENCY, LTD., (next to voll Muse 


Hall), 1st, 2nd, and 3rd floors. Special facilities for placi 
and dramatic work of every ption, drawings, &c.” Ad: Lon 
Fevision of MSS. undertaken. "to post ee ob eoplintion 
nei 





HE werk se be aa DIVISIBLE MS. BOOK. 
lone in one andr in any manner. 
Abeotitely simp staples. From 
owes.” Ay pivers at all Uulversiien Send for At 





Books and Manuscripts, including one small Libraries 
removed the Cow 


ESSRS. | PUTTA & SIMPSON will Sa. 
mz AP their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 
on MONDAY, pany 18, and Followin; at ten minutes py 
lo’clock BOOKS and MANU LPTs, comprising Stan 
Works In'all ‘Branches ‘of Literature—Incussbula—Beoke, with 
yay owe the Fine Arts—valuable First Editions— 
Autograph Letters, &c., and many other interesting items. 











——— 
Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGR 
Brest, eee AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13, W 


and Foll 
at 1 ot othe are yeoctonty, ) ENGRAVINGS, ETOHINGS, and D 4 
Framed in the — » comprising the Property of Ga ~ 


MONTEFIORE, oe Braintree, i 
nteresting Engravin; ond, Lithographs, res lala 
8 


1 

aay meni ion of Engravers’ is 
oauON after Constable, THE PRUPERTY UF eo) 

DRO ah OND _ of 4, DOWN STREET, PICCADILLY- " 

brandt—D: wings by Old Masters, including Rem 

| da Vinci, oussin, J. Jordaens, and others—~Views, 

Political Caricatures, and faney subjects, mostly in Colours. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library formed by W. H. DUIGNAN, Esq., F. 
Sf ” OY wateale sq., F.S.A,, 


Meme SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 6 and Follosin 

Binh a by W. HD oe somite PWaean the 
eer : ” al ol 


Dorset, 4 4 vols. Dugdale’ 


AGuatin 
it Co’ 











May be on two ag prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection a British, Saxon, and English Coins formed 
by B. K. BURSTAL, " Bsq., M.Inst.C.£. 


Mea SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ym aly by AUCTION, at their — > be = a Pinson 
at 1 o'clock eke ely thy OOLLBOTION ob of Baihien, ‘ea of 
Sr aacae COLNS, formed by #! K. BURSTAL, Esq. 
the Royal and British N sae” 





ic 


—_ vr teers ior. Catal be had. ustrated 
Cal e, containing 7 Lamy price hal. Naila-enen a = 





Works of Art. 


Mr sei SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ey ay a AUOTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Strand, W. ¥, November §, at 1 o'clock pr 

WORKS OF ART i ART, inal yaar and i Piste, fs, comurising ~~ Property 
v. 

Tankerds 

tailed Spoons, and Table ea Pilate, , ae of @ very 

Gne Pair of Queen Anne Silver a = graved with Family Arms, 

the Property of a GENTLEMAN Ielading a Pair of Charles IL 

umbler Cups; also Georgian Saivers, Silver, and Sheficld Plate; 

and some Cut Glass, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the late D er LADY NAPIER 
AND ETTRICK. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
at No. 
Y, 

















of 





on 


many 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
OLD SILVER—China—Burmese Idols—old Books—Japanese Curios 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 


(Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 504.) 





Art-Auctions in Leipsic, November 28-Decemher 6 


Valuable Collection of Manuscripts, Miniatures 
and Drawings, dating from the Twelfth to 
the Seventeenth Century. 


Catalogue 110, with 17 Illustrations in Colour, and 40 in Black and 
White, 5 marks, 
Great Leipsic Collection of Engravings. 


Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, dating from 


the Fi 


Views, Portraits, 


eenth to the Nineteenth Century: 
Sporting Pictures, 


Lithographs, &c. 
Catalogue 112, with over 100 Illustrations, 1 mark. 





CG BOERNER, 


LEIPSIC, UNIVERSITATSSTRASSE, 26:. 
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~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. including Poems 


and Versions of Poems now published for the first time. Edited, with 
Textual and Bibliographical Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. POEMS. Vol. II. DRAMATIC WORKS AND APPEN- 
DICES. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Coleridge was, as he claimed for himself, ‘an 
epicure in sound.’ And with that for clue these volumes should prove of 
endless interest and aid tothe student and to the connoisseur...... An absorbing 
experience for any critical and analytical mind...... No more than a hint can 
be given of the poetical insight, reflection, and speculation to be derived from 
a close study of Coleridge’s after-work upon his own poetry.” 


DONNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


GRIERSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE SAVILE, MAR- 
QUESS OF HALIFAX. Edited by sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘* We must thank so graceful and careful an introducer as Sir 
Walter Raleigh for reacquainting us with the wit and wisdom, the doubts, 
caprices, and compromises, the temporizing decision and penetrating insight 
of this Master of Sentences.” 


Edited by H. J. C. 





— TO THE LATIN WORKS OF 


ANTE. Edited by E. K. RAND and &, H. WILKINS, with the 
assistance of A.C. WHITE. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

Times. —‘‘ There can be no question as to the great value and convenience 
of the work as a book of reference for serious students of Dante. Like its 
immediate predecessor, the Concordance to Dante’s minor Italian works, the 
_ volume is —a printed in clear type on good paper by the 

xford University Press. The production of these three Concordances is an 
achievement of which the American Dante Society may well be proud.” 


A CONCORDANCE TO PETRARCH. 


By K. MACKENZIE. 30s. net. 


EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICAL TRAGEDIES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. W. CUNLIFFE. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—* As far as we have been able to observe, his text is unim- 
peachable, and the notes give exactly what is wanted by advanced students. 
His Introduction is the result of long study, and written in full sympathy 
with the subject.” 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL 
HISTORY. Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. III. Tur 


EsTaTes OF THE ARCHBISHOP AND CHAPTER OF SAINT-ANDRE oF 
Borpgavx Unper Encuisa Rows, by E.C. LODGE. One Hunprep 


THE OXFORD POETS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India Paper, from 5s. Each 
volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW. READY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Including Poems and Versions of 


Poems now published for the first time. Edited, with Textual and 
Biographical Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. ' 


POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Containing the Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, The Biglow 
Papers, Under the Willows, and other Poems. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Excluding the eight Dramas. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK, BY ROBERT 


BROWNING. With an Introduction by EDWARD DOWDEN, and 


4 Facsimiles, 
The above may also be had in 


THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each, as well as the following New Volumes :— 


CHAUCER. Edited by the late Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON’S POEMS. 
KINGSLEY’S ‘HEREWARD THE WAKE.’ 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Edited by R. M. LEONARD. Uniform with ‘ The Pageant of English 
Poetry.’ 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY. 


Uniform Volumes, fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambskin, 
thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


MORGANN’S ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Printed in Type-Facsimile from the First Edition, 1777. With an 
Introduction by W. A. GILL. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1842. 


A verbatim reprint. 








Years OF Poor LAw ADMINISTRATION IN A WARWICKSHIRE VILLAGE, 
by A. W. ASHBY. With 2 Maps. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE NILE 
VALLEY. A Contribution towards the Study of the Ancient Churches. 

By SOMERS CLARKE. With Mapsand Plans. 4to, 38s. net. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF 
CONTRACT AND ITS AGENCY IN 
RELATION TO CONTRACT. 


t 


ITS | volume deserves a warm welcome. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. | THE TOSA DIARY OF KI NO TSURAYUKI. 


Translated from the Japanese by W. N. PORTER. 





CHINESE POEMS. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ As he has translated fresh Chinese Poems his 
There is a fascination in Chinese Poetry 
that the worst translation cannot destroy, and Mr. Budd’s is assuredly not 


Translated by CHARLES BUDD. Crown 


By Sir W. R. ANSON. | the worst. 


Thirteenth Edition by M. L. GWYER. 8vo, 10s. net. | THE BOOK OF PROTECTION. Being s Collection of 


THE POEMS AND MASKS OF “yrengel 


TOWNSHEND. Editea by E. K. CHAMBERS. 5s. net. 


[Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library 


Now Edited for the first time from Syriac MSS. With 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes by HERMANN GOLLANCZ. 
With 27 Illustrations. S8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


(This is the first book of its kind that has been produced in any language.) 


Charms. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 Pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E,C, 
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Cype-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING.— aurea Clear, Expeditious. 

All descriptions La tte > per_ 1,000 words. Excellent 

references. Established WILLARD, York House, 
Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol 


| WRITING of every description under 
inctuded THE NATIONAL 1 TYPE WRITING BUREAU. 109, 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. 1,000) and TYPE- 
Goreen Coeion Duplicating Seratc ne comply oxen 
F. M. FLINT, 57, mm 4 erms on application.—Miss 


'Y PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 7d. 1,000 
words ; technical, 10d. Carbon copy, 1d. carefully 
| age by ex ei ta” if desired. —O. ‘GiRTO . 2, Grove 

















TER -WRITING undertaken by Woman 1 Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College,, Cain i lnterine siibel 


jon). AGENCY, Khorthand-—< 
ter. WRITING jAGENC 6, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.0 
Televhone : 2308 C: 





A UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Type- 
a a pecenpt and accurately. ‘7d. per 1,000 words. Carbons 

lass references.—Mrs. MacPHER, 90-91, 
Gutters ote street See eel Square, London. 





AA para rye Witt NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
a TYPE WRITTEN with cone fate. accuracy, 9d. per 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
A | STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Darrow. 





\ 8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
4 Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well- known Authors. Oxford 


Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, S.W. 





YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home (Remington Brief), 7d. 1,000. 

Du Mention = a nd Copying Translations. Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
iss NA NE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





(Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued P. 534.] 








HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Mark Twain. 4 Biography. 3 vols. 24s, net, Mustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine 
The Sea Trader: His Friends and Enemies. 15s. net. us. David Hannay 
In the Courts of Memory, 12s. 6d. net. Mustrated. 


Mme. de Hegermann-Lindencrone 


A Princess of the Italian Reformation. 10s. 64. us. Christopher Hare 


The Day of the Saxon. 7s. 64. net. Gen. Homer Lea 
The World’s Unrest. 6s. net. W. T. Ellis 
Armaments and Arbitration. 6s. net. A. T. Mahan 
Boys’ Book of New Inventions. 63. Mustrated. H. Maule 
The Rocket Book. 5s. net. Muatrated. Peter Newell 
The Ways of the Planets. 5s. net. Mustraed. M. E. Martin 
Lincoln’s Own Stories. 3s. 6d. net. Mustrated, Anthony Gross 
The Montessori System. 2s. 6d.net. Mustrated. Dr. T. L. Smith 
Elements and Electrons. 2s. 6d. net. . Sir William Ramsay 


Rough Stone Monuments and their Builders. 2s. 6d. net. T. Eric Peet 


FICTION 
The Dawn. 6s. Joan Sutherland 
The Financier. 6s. Theodore Dreiser 
The Red Lane. 6s. ... Holman Day 
The Moth. 6. ... .. William Dana Orcutt 
The Olympian. 46s. James Oppenheim 
The Woman of It. 6s. M, L. Luther 
As Cesar’s Wife, 6s. .. M.S. Gerry 
Paul Rundel. 6s. Will N. Harben 
Tangles. 6s. + oe os -. Margaret Cameron 
Artemus Ward's Best Stories. 6s. Illustrated. ... Edited by C. Johnson 
The Voice. 6s. Mustrated. ... Margaret Deland 
The Maker of Rainbows. 55. net. Mustrated. . Richard le Gallienne 
The Honourable Miss Moonlight. 3s. 64, 2ustrated. Onoto Watanna 


The Son of Columbus. 35. 6d. Miustrated. 
The Pictures of Polly. 3s. 6d, Mustrated. 
Beauty and the Jacobin. 2s. 6d. net. Zustrated. ... 


The Yates Pride. 


2s. net. Illustrated. 


... M. E. Seawell 
M. K. Courtney 
Booth Tarkington 
Mary E. Wilkins 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, | 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—»—— 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE NEST. 


Five Stories by ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of ‘Tante,’ ‘ Franklin Kane,’ &c. (Nov, 6, 


FOLLOWING DARKNESS. 


By FORREST REID, Author of ‘ The Bracknels,’ 


TINKER’S HOLLOW. 
Pl E. CRICHTON, Author of ‘ The Soundless 
THE SOUL OF UNREST. 


By EMILY JENKINSON, Author of ‘ Silverwool.’ 


BELLA. 


| EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH, Author of ‘The 
Cliff End,’ &c. 





NOW AT ALL BOUKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
LIFE OF GEORGE TYRRELL. 


By M. D. PETRE. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. 21s. net, 
Morning Post.—“'The Autobiography is a memorable 
document, and perhaps destined to immortality, seeing 
that its author’s ai enius for stionable.” and bl disting 
tion of style are ike unquestiona le. 


CAMPAIGNS OF A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


By MELTON PRIOR. Edited by S. L. BENSUSAN, 
Illustrated from the Author’s Sketches. 1 vol. 165s. net, 
Daily Chronicle.—“ This is perhaps the most entertaining 
volume of reminiscences that has ever been written bya 
newspaper corres ndent of the war variety.” 
Observer.—*‘ Full of spirit and colour, racy, intimate, and 
unstrained, these ) chapters make | excellent reading.” 





MRS. WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF 
VICTORIAN LONDON. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Recol- 
_ lections of a Scottish Novelist,’ ae. 12s. 6d. net. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION. 


The PASSING OF THE MANCHUS 


By PERCY H. KENT, Author of ‘ Railway Enterprise 
Psy China.’ With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 
Manchester Courier.—‘ The book is a masterpiece :of its 
kind; wide in its soore, careful in its generalisations, 
stimulating, and helpf 














THE HOLY WAR IN TRIPOLI. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. With Illustrations and Maps. 
158. net. 
Atheneum. —“ Full of interesting notices of persons and 
things, and gives an excellent picture of life in the chaotic 
» quarters ot the Turkish ormy.” 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: 1780-1830. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Liverpool. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

Church of Ireland Gazette.—‘ The thoroughness, accuracy, 
and judicial temper displayed in Prof. Klton’s book make it 
the most yep | treatment of our literature from 1780 
to 1830 in the English language.” 





THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


_By BOSE BRADLEY. With Tlustrations, 1 12s. ed. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PAT McCARTY: 
HIS RHYMES.’ 


A BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 


By J. STEVENSON. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


WALKING ESSAYS. 


By ARTHUR HUGH SIDGWICK. 5s. net. 
m.—‘*We ventured in advance to suspect & 





thenew 
——- of of shieente and humour, and we are ame 
justified. 


The author ot * Walking Essays ’ has produ 
really delightful book.” 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
MY OWN TIMES. By Lavy Dororny Nervi. Edited by her 


Son. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
(Second Edition. 
“ Altogether the book is a delightful combination of criticism and reminiscence.’ 
Daily Mail. 
SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major-General 
Sir ALFRED E. TURNER, K.C.B. With 2 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
**A book of reminiscences put together in an unusually — manner, and worth 
reading for its fund of anecdote of important events.”—Datly Mirror. 
BYRON. By Erne. Cotsurn Mayne. With 2 Photogravures 
and 16 other Llustrations. In 2 vols. dem ie a 8vo, 21s. net. 
“A book which must remain the definitive e of Byron. The volumes are full of keen, 
shrewd criticism of Byron’s works.”—Pall M 


FINE BOOKS. By Atrrep W. Siaheank With 2 Photogravures and 
$8 Plates in Collotype. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 25s. net. [The Connoisseurs’ Library. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 


Map. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“To those who wish to learn much of the charms and treasures of Florence, the book 
will prove a joy.”—Daily Chronicle, 
A MISCELLANY OF MEN. By G. K. Cuesrertoy. 
gilt top, 5s, 
THIS AND THAT. By Hitarre Betzoc. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
‘“* Anywhere the book is good company.”—Manchester Guardian. 


BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Barn, Author of ‘The | 


Lo ag of the Moon.’ Fceap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

“This impassioned and exquisitely worded Ta, is charged with a power of taking 

readers through a highly-imagined wo sf "—Athener 

MODERN PROBLEMS. By Sir Dusen Loner, F.R.S. 
8vo, 58. n 

“Live onan all dealing with urgent problems.”—Evening Standard. 

LETTRES DE MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE) 

WALPOLE. Edited from the eS. with Introduction, Notes, and Index, 

by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 63s net. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By Epwarp Hurron. With 


12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 12 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT. By Cuarctes Frovutxes. 
With numerous Diagrams and 32 Plates. Royal 4to, gilttop, 42s. net. Limited to 
850 Copies for Great Britain. 

SIBERIA. By M. Puiiurrs Price. With Maps. 

78. 6d. net. 

THE LASCARIDS OF NICAEA: the Story of an Empire in 
EXILE. y ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and formerly Fellow of Newnham 
College, bambridge. With 6 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpoy. With 48 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Fourth Edition. 

UNITED ITALY. Nad F. M. Unperwoop. With 20 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ni 
An important book deccrthing Italy of to-day. 


Crown 


Demy 8vo, 


“Mr. Underwood’s book is emphatically one that every thinking Englishman should | 


read.”—Globe. 


THE BRAYEST OF THE BRAYE: Michael Ney, Marshal 
of France. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. With 8 Illustrations and 8 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Atteridge’ 's excellent. monograph may be commended alike to students and to the | 


general reader.”— British Weekly. 


THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Lin Rea. 


SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LESBOS. By Mary Mutts | 


PATRICK, Ph.D. With 26 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
WERWOLYES. By Extiorr O’Donnert, Author of ‘Some | 
Haunted Houses of England and Wales.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). By 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. By | 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. Ch.B. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. With | 
| 


16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Spenper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
“It contains as much accurate observation and estive criticism as we have had 
from any recent writer on the India of this changing time.”—Daily News. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A manual of candour and sense in religious work—as fascinating as a good novel.” 
‘*A very helpful book.”—Birmingham Post. Christian World. 


THE MALTHUSIAN LIMIT. A Theory of a Possible Static 
Condition for the Human Race. By EDWARD ISAACSON. With 30 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


CONSCIOUS CONTROL. In Relation to Human Evolution in 
Civilization. By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 67. net. 


| 
| and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. 


By E. V. Lucas. With | 
16 Illustrations in Colour by HARRY MORLEY, 38 other Illustrations, and a | 


Feap. 8vo, | 





CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By Exzanor C. Price. With 


12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| 
|THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. H. Drrcn- 


FIELD, M.A. F.S.A. With 24 Ilustrati 
10s. 6d. net. ons, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrer Jerrow. With 


12 Illustrations. Demy 8v0, 78. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the “ sayers of good things” from the times of Tarlton, Jonson, 





FICTION : 
LONDON LAVENDER: an Entertainment. By E. V. Lucas. 
Crown 8vo, 68 (Third Edition. 


“All is contrived with ease and told with a charm and touch that are only to be found 
in Mr. Lucas.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is certainly the most perfect ‘ entertainment’ filled with a delightful company, 
and alive with genuine human nature.”—Daily Telegraph. 


|/MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacozs. With 16 Illustrations in 
| Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net: 
This is an dition de luxe at an unusually moderate price. 


‘THE HEATHER MOON. By ©. N. and A. M. Wittamsos. 


Crown 8vo, 68. (Third Edit 
“ Another of these authors’ full and fluent tales of motoring (Scotland) aad 1 with 
romance.” —Times. 
“This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horn among the dales and 
| hills of Scotland, and never flags at all.”— Daily Chronicle. 


| BURIED ALIVE. By Aryotp Benner, Author of ‘Clayhanger.’ 
P Fyn ny ape + capi 8vo, 6s. 
‘The story is adroitly contrived and carried through with much gpiete on and a fogeaniy-’ 


“THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Author of ‘The 
Charm.’ Crown 8vo, 68. (Fourth Edition, 
“I admire particularly the skill with which she renders clear the points of view of 
her various characters, and still more her quiet and unaggressive method of imparting 
information.”—Punch. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of ‘The 


Wild Olive.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
“It is a charming and interesting story, and one presented with rare literary skill.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
|THE ROYAL ROAD. By Aurrep Ox.ivant, Author of ‘Owd 
| Bob.’ Crown 8vo, 6s 
** A book of rare originality and truth is this tale of the little London workman.” 
| Manchester Guardian. 
| * An exceedingly ELL. Be of work.”—Scotsman. 

MARY PEC By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpszs, Author of ‘ The 
Uttermost a Crown 8vo, 68, (Second Edition. 


| 
| 
| ‘It is just a simple story, admirably told, of love and the country.”—Bystander. 
| 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Ming, Author of ‘The 
Day’s Play.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real enthusiasm.’ *—Daily News. 
‘* All who prize the gift of laughter will read this book again and again.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


| DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Rivas, Author of ‘Thanks 
to Sanderson.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 

| = The book is packed with wise and brilliant things.”—Standard. 

| 


| DARNELEY PLACE. 


By Ricuarp Bagor, Author of ‘ Donna 
Diana.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is a full and interesting story in which spiritualism and a Sicilian blood feud play 
| —— parts.”—Daily Telegraph. 


| THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun Oxennam. 
| Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
** A fine novel of the Gitening peaks of Switzerland, that will hold and charm all 
| readers.”—Freeman’s Journal 


| OLE MARY. By E. Manta Axpanesi, Author of ‘The Glad 
Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Third Edition, 
| ‘A story of quiet interest, and of strength of feeling.” — Daily Telegraph. 


| SALLY. By DoRoraea Conyers, Author of ‘Two Impostors and 
Tinker.’ Crown 8vo, (Third Edition. 

| “It is just a breezy exhilarating story of Irish life, and intensely amusing.” 

Liverpool Post, 

| LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Smnewicx, Author of ‘The Severins.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. (Second Edition. 
“Mrs. Sidgwick carries us bomsthtensty through an exciting story and keeps all our 

| | faculties on the alert.”—Morning Post. 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georcz Norman, Author of 
‘Lady Fanny.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| “‘The love which opens a new world to a well-bred clever woman is portrayed with 
| much insight.”— Times. 


|THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


‘The Young Idea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A singular and attractive book ‘which compels from the first — P 


estminster Gazette. 
LYNETTE. By Joun Overtoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A well-written romance, with plenty of movement, of the Cavalier and Roundhead 
days.”— Birmingham Post. 


By Frank Swinnerton, Author of 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Skeffingtons’ New List. 


THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SUSSEX PARSON 


(The Late Rev. Edward Boys Ellman). 


These recollections of Events and of People long since 
pened from this earth, written at different periods by the 
Rector of Berwick, are now published in the belief 
that a truthful record of Church and Country life peaeiy. 
as it was in Sussex almost a hundred years ago, will interest 
men and women of this century. 
“The a real historical value, apart from its 
intense local interest.”-— te. 
“A book of unique interest and charm. It is a classic of 
y News. 





its kind.”—Sussex Daily Ni 





By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. 
With a Preface by COSMO HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


THE 


COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN 


This delightfully chatty book cannot fail to please all 
Oxford men, and, indeed, all those who have visited or are 
interested in Oxford. 





By JIM’S WIFE 
(Mrs. NUGENT JACKSON). Price 2s. 6d. 


MORE GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 


A third series of these most popular and stirring Ballads. 
They are seventeen in number, including six remarkable 
temperance ballads; also three stories, specially written 
for audiences of men only. 


The First and Second Series may be had, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 





By G H. TRENCH, 


Author of 
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Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell. 
—Vol. I. Autobiography, 1861-84, 
arranged, with Supplements, by M. D. 
Petre; Vol. II. Life, 1884-1909, by 
the same. (Arnold.) 


THERE could be no more striking evidence 
of the interest that is felt to-day in the 
innermost meaning of religion and the 
difficulties of belief than is afforded by 
the publication of these two large volumes. 
Would such a thing have been possible 
thirty, or even ten, years ago? Yet 
to-day we find ourselves keenly anxious to 
enter into the thoughts, and to understand 
every phase of the history, of a Catholic 
priest who had once been an Anglican 
and became a Roman, but died under the 
ban of his Church, yet “ fortified by the 
Rites of the Church.” George Tyrrell is 
80 interesting to us, not because of any- 
thing specially remarkable in his life, or 
character, or opinions, but because he, 
more than any other Irishman (or English- 
man) of his day, represents that special 
phase of thought in religion with which 
the twentieth century was inaugurated. 
Men were puzzled by Loisy, they under- 
stand better the author of ‘ I] Santo,’ but 
in Tyrrell they seemed to find a struggler 
for truth who came very near to their 
hearts. The one thing, indeed, that was 
certain about his books was not their 
— of criticism, not their wisdom, 
east of all their power of seeing many 
sides of a question, but their absolute 
anny F You might with, or 
tesent, his c 





onclusions ; you might attach 


importance to the process by which he 
reached them, or regard him as not a 
thinker at all ; but you could never doubt 
that he meant what he said. Throughout 
his life, as throughout his books, there 
was an atmosphere of reality ; his cynical 
friends said that he would have had a 
happier life if he had not abhorred shams. 
The following sentence from his Auto- 
biography is characteristic :— 

“Much as I admire eloquence I abhor 
elocution ; most of all in the pulpit. I can 
forgive a woman easily, who paints, enamels 
and dyes; but a preacher who practises his 
sermon before a cheval glass (as some of our 
French celebrities do) seems to me farther 
away from God and reality than the blackest 
atheist in existence.” 


The life of Tyrrell is interesting, like 
all self-revelations, but the interest is 
not very special or absorbing. We are told 
much, almost disproportionately, of his 
childhood ; no doubt it seemed to himself 
that it was distinctly the father of his 
manhood, but to most readers it will be 
more interesting for the little obiter dicta 
the record contains from later life, or 
the mention of men who influenced him. 
Thus when he says that he did not 
care for games as a boy, he adds that 
*‘ gamelessness”’ is considered by some to 
mark out a boy as vicious, by others as 
showing him to be a saint, but “my 
objection is that some of the most vicious 
boys I have ever known have been ardent 
cricketers and footballers; not because 
they were bad, but because they were 
boys, and badness and goodness have 
nothing to do with the matter.” We 
have an interesting note from Dr. New- 
port White, Deputy for the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Dublin, a friend of 
his boyhood, who remembers him as “a 
shallow boy, not at all heroic”’; but in 
his books he finds in him, as all find, 
“an intense sincerity, profound thought 
on great subjects, a passionate love of 
truth, and great moral enthusiasm.’ We 
have also a brief record of Tyrrell’s friend- 
ship with Dolling, in which he says that 
‘indeed he ‘begat me in Christ’”; and 
this is confirmed by Mr. Charles Osborne, 
Dolling’s biographer. Thence we pass 
into the Church of Rome, and quickly 
into the Society of Jesus. 

How Tyrrell fared there made the 
tragedy of his life. It is not that he 
does not do justice to the great aims 
and great lives of individual Jesuits ; 
but he finds the shocks to his “ sense 
of sobriety and truthfulness ” continual ; 
he finds “‘ nonsense doled out to them 
nightly,” and the brothers “considering 
and snoring over the problem of why 
Christ chose barley rather than wheat, 
and similar matters.’ Even in more 
spiritual matters he constantly finds him- 
self astray from others. Thus he says :— 


** Like every one else [this is one of his 
strange exaggerations, or misunderstandings 
of other minds] I found the formal medita- 
tion and examination of conscience quite 
unworkable and fruitless, but I was too 
interested in spiritual things ever to settle 
down to inertia or sleep, or to curtail the 
times appointed: still less to devote it to 
other things.” 





He comes to say: “If there is one 
place where I am never seen, it is ‘ before 
the tabernacle.” He was able, while 
fully recognizing the good in the Society, 
to believe it “on the whole a source of 
discord and mischief; of a great deal 
more evil than good.” And so he left it. 
His own religion was found elsewhere 
than in Jesuit forms :— 


“The sacramental presence and union 
appealed to me more readily, just because 
it did not pretend to be explicable, and, 
all throughout my scholastic career, Com- 
munion and the few moments after jt were 
what I lived on mainly in the way of detent 
experience. I think now that the Christ 
that others impose on us can help us little, 
and may even hinder us in finding Christ 
for ourselves.” 


He abandons his Autobiography long 
before he reaches the crisis, but we feel 
already that we are not far off from the 
letter which he wrote when he ceased to 
be a Jesuit. We can explain this best, 
and with it the whole attitude of his later 
life, by two extracts. It was not, as 
people thought, wholly an intellectual 
opposition which separated him; the 
act was moral too. Thus he writes :— 


“Is it not notorious that the schoolbo 
whom you train on these principles and who 
do not (as so many do, in whose interest the 
training of all is shaped) pass from the 
forcing frames of your colleges to the hot- 
houses of your novitiates, but are abruptl 
thrust forth into the world for whose condi- 
tions they are wholly unprepared—is it 
not notorious that these boys come to grief 
morally and religiously with a frequency 
that points unambiguously to a fault in 
the method of their education? Even the 
few who turn into good Catholic laymen 
show their goodness more by a regularity in 
external observances, and a reverent clerical- 
ism that abstains deferentially from all 
intelligent interest in religion as in an ex- 
clusively clerical preserve, than by an ener- 
getic participation in the Church’s activity. 
Hence in such a crisis as is now upon the 
Church in France one looks in vain to the 
countless Jesuit alumni for any independence 
and initiative in the hour of need. They 
have been trained to follow the clergy 
blindly, to obey passively, not to question 
or criticise. 

“Can they be expected now to lead, or 
even to help in an enterprise from which 
they have been warned off as too sacred for 
lay hands to meddle with ?” 


Passionately he urges that a conception 
of religion as of something distinct from 
morality is worse than useless. Unless 
religion is a matter of morals and a matter 
of understanding, it is of no avail. Thus 
he continues :— 


“‘ Here as elsewhere your divorce between 
religion and ethics works fatally. Your 
Suarez has taught us that supernatural 
grace has nothing to do with ethical per- 
fection ; that this latter is ‘ merely natural ’ ; 
nay, your whole asceticism harps continually 
on the worthlessness of merely nat 
virtues, as something pagan, accessible to 
man’s effort. But ‘grace’ is & ectly 
invisible unverifiable quality of the soul— 
the seed of a glory that is to blossom out 
hereafter, but which here lies hid save to 
the eye of God. Hence Suarez tells us that 
a man of careless life in every way who 
just avoids ‘mortal sin’ and yet frequents 
the Altar weekly is a diviner creature, more 
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full of God, than one who strives to and 
attains to the moral pattern of Christ yet 
communicates more seldom. This tour de 
force is no doubt valuable as solving the 
difficulty raised by the fact that so much 
moral goodness in the world is found apart 
from all use of the sacraments, and that, 
on the other hand, priests and religious and 
other frequent communicants are not very 
sensibly superior in ethical tone to their less 
favoured neighbours.” 


It is tragic indeed that any one should 
be found to disagree with this honest 
man when he writes thus. It is pathetic 
that he should have struggled to find 
elsewhere what he could not recognize 
in Rome, yet have remained un- 
satisfied. The Abbé Bremond, at his 
grave, told how deeply he felt ‘“‘ the spell 
which the Anglican Church cast over him 
in ‘his last years,” but he did not yield 
to it. He died excommunicate, and was 
refused Christian burial, but he died, 
as we have already said, ‘“ fortified 
by the Rites of the Church,” extreme 
unction given by the Prior of Stor- 
rington, and absolution by the Abbé 
Bremond, who buried him. Three days 
later, Miss Petre tells us, the (Roman) 
Bishop of Southwark telegraphed to the 
Prior: ‘‘ Do not allow Bremond to say 
Mass.” 

Perhaps the question which will first 
occur to those who read this book is one 
which Tyrrell asked himself in December, 
1900 : was his breach with the Society of 
Jesus the first step in a general process of 
disintegration ? It is one which can be an- 
swered no more clearly from the biography 
than from his own published works ; but 
it may be said that his lifelong desire was 
what Miss Petre describes as the aim of 
one of his books— 

‘an endeavour to recall Catholic apology 
from its occupation with the intellectual 
puzzles of religion to the strengthening of 
its deeper and more vital interests; an 
endeavour to show that the Church in 
which we live the life of the soul....can 
survive the acceptance of the Copernican 
principle.” 

But this aim carried him much further 
than he had foreseen; he was impatient 
where he found something he could not 
fit in with his view—thus when he criti- 
cizes one interpretation of the Athanasian 
Creed he cannot even quote it correctly. 
Perhaps he was carried where he would 
not. How far he went Miss Petre ex- 
presses with entire truth :— 

“His scepticism was not partial and 
illogical any more than his faith; he did 
not doubt and reason in one place, and 
believe, without criticism, in another. The 
dogmas of the Catholic Church were not, 
in his eyes, more open to criticism than the 
laws of human society ; our ethical and our 
social systems were founded on as many 
geppepeniens as our theological systems. 

‘aith must go deeper to find its basis; to 
change its object is not to lift it beyond the 
region of doubt. Thus he was not one of 
those who can contentedly transfer to social, 
or democratic, or patriotic ideals the belief 
they once cherished unquestioningly in a 
Church that has disappointed them. N either, 
again, was he of those who condemned his- 
torical and scientific investigation when the 
found that the same spirit of criticism, whic 
had busied itself with questions of Church 





government and Church history, could and 
must also busy itself with questions of 
Scripture and Christology. ‘ Back to Christ ’ 
was the cry of such, as of one of his own 
former Jesuit confréres, who revolted against 
Jesuitism, who abandoned the Church, and 
who then thought to find an impregnable 
bulwark in the records of ‘ primitive Chris- 
tianity.” ‘Why,’ Tyrrell would have said, 
‘face one set of difficulties, and shut your 
eyes to another?’ The walls of the Gospel 
could not shelter him from questions of ulti- 
mate value any more than the walls of the 
Church.” 


The pity was that, when he came to the 


study of the Gospel, he came as an un- 
trained inquirer. 








The Passing of the Manchus. 
Horace Kent. (Arnold.) 


THE immobility of China, after its people 
had attained a high degree of civilization, 
has always been the subject of remark. 
After the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, Europe, overrun by hordes of 
barbarians, sank into a condition little 
better than anarchy. War seemed to 
have become for Western peoples the 
normal condition of things. Out of this 
chaos settled governments were gradually 
evolved, and consciousness of national 
independence produced rivalry in the 
arts of peace as well as in war. China 
had no rivals, and received no stimulus to 
improvement. Even her successive defeats 
by foreign nations, and the consequent 
loss of territory, scarcely availed to disturb 
the equanimity of the ruling powers. An 
abortive attempt at reform was made 
in 1898 by the late Emperor, but the 
Imperial Clan, alarmed for its own per- 
sonal interests, supported the Empress 
Dowager in resuming the reins of authority, 
and depriving the rash innovator of all 
share in the government. It was only 
after the capture of Peking in 1900 by 
the forces dispatched to relieve the foreign 
legations and the enforced exile of the 
Court for sixteen months that the master- 
ful old lady at last recognized that the 
time had come for the Manchus to put 
their house in order. From that moment 
the movement towards change, at first 
halting and uncertain, has continued 
throughout the country, gathering force 
as it proceeded, and ending in the founda- 
tion of the Chinese Republic. 

It is the history of these events which 
Mr. Kent has undertaken to recount in 
“The Passing of the Manchus,’ and he 
does so with a sobriety and accuracy in 
dates, and a resolute impartiality which 
are worthy of all praise. 

Nothing could have come as a greater 
surprise to those who were best ac- 
quainted with Chinese affairs than the 
appointment in July, 1905, of a Com- 
mission to visit Japan and the West in 
order to study foreign methods of ad- 
ministration with a view to the intro- 
duction of reforms. The explosion of 
a bomb, which killed the would-be 
assassin, as the train was about to leave 
Peking, only had the effect of delaying its 
departure for a couple of months. The 


By Percy 





Commission returned in the following 
summer, and shortly afterwards a Con. 
stitution was promised. Provincial as. 
semblies were also to be set up, and a 
sort of Senate created. It was intended 
that thesé bodies should have merely a 
consultative voice, but when, a year after 
the death of the Empress Dowager in 
November, 1908, the provincial assemblies 
met, the limitations she had intended 
to impose were found to be irksome, 
and delegates from the provinces urged 
at Peking that the time had arrived for 
convening a Parliament. The Senate, 
convoked in October, 1910, proved equally 
difficult to control, and the Regent was 
forced to concede the opening of Parlia- 
ment in three years’ time. In these 
columns we have already mentioned the 
rising in Szechuen. Meanwhile Sun Yatsen 
had been organizing a Republican party, 
of which the secret history has yet to 
be written. Then on October 10th last 
year occurred the military revolt at 
Wuchang, which was the immediate cause 
of the Revolution. 

By common consent Yuan Shih-k’ai, the 
enlightened and progressive statesman, 
appointed Viceroy of Chilli after the 
return of the Court from Hsianfu, was 
the only man fit to cope with the situation. 
He is evidently a patriot, for whom the 
welfare of his country is the first con- 
sideration. The maintenance of the 
Manchu dynasty came second. For a 
time he was understood to favour the 
conversion of the autocracy into a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But a republic is 
less repugnant to Chinese habits and 
ideas. As Mr. Kent points out :— 


“Though in theory the people had no 
share in the government, in practice they 
largely governed themselves. A country in 
the main of village communities, they de- 
veloped the communal instincts and the 
principle of collective as opposed to individual 
responsibility, obtaining in a substantial 
degree the management of local affairs.... 
A polity came into existence which, despite 
an autocratic rule, engendered the spirit 
of democracy. With the exception of the 
descendants of Confucius, and in more 
recent times the Manchu princes and a few 
modern creations, China has no hereditary 
aristocracy.” 


Shanghai had declared for republican- 
ism, and Sun Yatsen, on arriving at 
Nanking in January of the present year, 
was at once installed as provisional Presi- 
dent, bound to establish “a government 
based on the will of the people, and the 
dethronement of the Manchu ruler.” 
There seemed to be no choice between 
North and South and the acceptance of 
the Republic: min-kuo, republic, is 4 
phrase that every educated Chinese can 
at once understand. 

We will not follow the author into the 
pros and cons of the loan question. That 
is a matter that interests la haute politique 
and Ja haute banque. But we recommend 
our readers to ponder the forecast in his 
last chapter, entitled ‘Quo Vadis?’ 

The portraits of the chief actors in 
this drama with which the volume 1s 
sey equipped add greatly to its 
value, 
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Byron. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 2 vols. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


To Miss Mayne’s two large volumes 
entitled ‘Byron’ we give the heartiest 
welcome. Apart from the question of 
quality, it is well that a picture of Byron’s 
life, character, and works, on a com- 
petently large canvas, should be presented 
to the general reader; it is well that it 
should be done by a writer capable of 
sympathy with what is admirable in 
Byron, and open-eyed to what is bad. 





ing matter from his experiences recorded 
when he was John Cam Hobhouse, the 
fidus Achates of Byron, nor his daughter 


Lady Dorchester’s publication of a de- | 


lightful array of ‘ Recollections ’ in which 
real light on Byron’s worst wickednesses 
is conspicuously wanting, could possibly 


| stave off much longer the full enlighten- 
| ment which awaited the public in Lady 


Just a hundred years ago last March | 


George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, woke 
up one morning and found himself famous 
through the publication of the first two 
cantos of ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ’"— 
famous in the full sense of the word; 
for his notoriety in life and literature 


up to that time did not amount to such | 


fame as justified Shelley’s immortal de- 
scription of him as “ the Pilgrim of Eter- 
nity.” A serious account, analysis, and 
criticism of his whole pilgrimage was much 
wanted ; and Miss Mayne has found a 
happy use for the critical, analytical, 


and synthetical gifts which she clearly | 


possesses. Against these advantages we 
cannot attach much importance to a 
certain want of finish in the style. We 
do not admire such phrases as “ the 
sixteen -yeared bride” (ii. 138) ; 
use of the word “revocation” to 
signify remembrance or recollection; or 
sentences in which the writer quotes 
the subject’s utterances as if they 
were her own (“‘ and when Caroline Lamb 
made him her last scene at The Albany 
‘he showed me letters and told me thi 

I cannot repeat,’ ’’ ii. 12). Probably if Miss 
Mayne’s respect for her own work induced 
her to give a month’s castigation to details 
of this kind, the transformation would 
suffice to qualify her book for a place in 
standard Byron literature. 


Had the late Lord Lovelace, who wrote 
well and carefully, been a biographer of 
balanced judgment, trained in the arts of 
literature, emancipated from violent pre- 
judice against his poetic grandsire, and 
that grandsire’s publisher John Murray, 
the completion and private issue of his 
Byronic scrapbook, ‘ Astar te,’ would have 
been a notable event. Had he moreover 
published in the ordinary. way a com- 
petently embodied result of those con- 
victions which he derived from private 
sources within his control, the capital 
importance of such a literary event would 
ave been recognized at once. It might 
have set at rest for ever all futile attem pts 
to clear the poet’s fame of what has 
long been regarded as the gravest imputa- 
tion against his character as a man. 


The time has long passed when the 
Trustees of the British Museum were 
expected to use their powers of giving full 
access to the Broughton Collection; and 
the public naturally, even if wrongly, 
regard the delay with a suspicion that 
there are awkward revelations yet to come 
from that source. But neither Lord Brough- 


ton’s utmost care to obliterate incriminat- | 


the | 





Byron’s archives. Even the revelations 
of the privately printed ‘ Astarte,’ which 
any reader at the British Museum can 
consult, have not sufficed to close the 
mouths of fatuous apologists and inventors 
of ludicrous alternative theories. What 
was really wanted to finish the contro- 
versy, carried on fitfully for nearly a 
century, was a reasoned and ordered 


appeal to all the established facts of | 
Byron’s life, parentage, ancestry, self- | 


revelations (mystifying or otherwise), 
poetical utterances, and the varying 
testimonies of those who knew him best. 
This is just what Miss Mayne’s book is. 
We doubt whether Sir Leslie Stephen 
was as judicious as usual when, con- 
vinced of the guilt of Byron and 


Augusta, he counselled Lord Lovelace | 
evidence of | 


to withhold the painful 
the half-sister’s own confession of the 
incestuous liaison. The publication of 


Augusta’s letters would stop attempts | 


at whitewashing, without making her 
and Byron sorrier figures than they are 
now, regarded from the standpoint of 
orthodox morality. After reading through 


Miss Mayne’s scrupulously judicial and | 


admirably illustrative volumes, we do not 
feel so much horror of these two lovers as 


of many of the abominably licentious folk | 


who disfigure her story as they dis- 
figured the age of Byron. Let the 
‘““unco guid” say, if they must, ‘‘ Away 
with Byron! we will none of him!” 
But his fame has passed beyond power of 
arrest, and society, which makes its 
criminals, must deal with them more 
gently than the “unco guid” can be 
trusted to do. Byron, whose genius and 
whose sins were alike colossal, is on his 
great pilgrimage into the centuries, a 
wondrous figure, albeit an admittedly 
vile contemner and maltreater of women ; 
and to all this, good and bad, Miss Mayne 
is sensitively alive. 

When this scandal first blazed out nearly 
a century ago, to die down, and smoulder 
and blaze out once more, a typical English 
gentleman with a high record went down 
to Dover to have the last sight of the 
poet who had been literally hooted out of 
English society. That gentleman, Hob- 
house, who doubtless knew all that was 
to be known of his friend’s affairs, wrote 
in his journal in recording the departure 
the exquisite sentence ‘God bless him 
for a gallant spirit and a kind one!” 
The spirit of the remark is worth con- 
sidering. 
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A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca and a Siege 
in Sanaa. By A. J. B. Wavell. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Tunes have changed since Burton made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca sixty years ago, 
and became a hero on the spot. Mr. 
Wavell did just the same thing in 1908-9, 
but did not think it worth while to recount 
the achievement till now. The truth is 
that there is much less difficulty about 
the matter than people imagine, provided 
the pilgrim has no more objection than 
Burckhardt and Burton had to’ passing 
himself off as a Mohammedan. In Mr. 
Wavell’s opinion it is better not to make 
a formal profession of faith as a European 
convert before the Kadi, as it would take 
time to produce an illusion of sincerity, 
and would probably imply diplomatic 
correspondence, official protection, curi- 
osity, and suspicion. Travelling, as the 
author did, in disguise is simpler, and 
involves little danger, to judge by his 
experience. Evidently he speaks Arabic 
fluently if he does not always write it 
grammatically, but he does not attach 
much importance to this proficiency. 
There are so many dialects of Arabic 
that peculiarities of pronunciation do not 
excite attention. Many of the pilgrims 
from remote parts of the Mohammedan 
| world have hardly any Arabic, and 
| stumble ludicrously, and with unwitting 
| blasphemy, through the prayers. One 
| need not even be a good actor: “ the 
| main thing is to keep one’s eyes open 
| and one’s mouth shut: it is wonderful 
| how easy it is to acquire foreign habits 
when one is really living in their atmo- 
sphere.” Mr. Wavell attributes his success 
in imposing upon the faithful to “ their 
ignorance and lack of interest in the 
outside world, even in that part of it 
which professes Islam.” One should, of 
course, avoid the society of pilgrims 
from the country to which one pretends 
to belong, and especially be on ones 
guard with the guides who cater for that 
country; but 
‘‘ with due observance of these precautions 
a passable knowledge of Arabic and Moslem , 
ceremonial, and proper vigilance, the pil- 
grimage to Mecca may be made in disguise 
without running any risk worth mentioning. 
Everything, too, is made unromantic- 
ally easy for the pilgrim nowadays. 
There are regular guides (mutawwifs) 
who show you round the sacred spots, 
and also teach you how to make the 
tawaf, or circuit of the Kaaba, and 
prompt you with the authorized prayers. 
These guides make a good business of it, 
and some of the hamaldaris, or Persian 
contractors, will arrange all the travelling 
details of a hundred pilgrims, and see 
them comfortably through their sacred 
duties, with an administrative talent 
almost worthy of Messrs. Cook. Besides 
this, there is a neat little book for each 
pilgrim, giving all the proper prayers and 
salutations to be recited at each spot in 
the proper order, so that with this con- 
venient vade mecum, if hecan read Arabic, 
he can scarcely go wrong. Indeed, the 
pilgrimage is rather{ spoilt by modern 
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incongruities. You can buy Cadbury’s 
cocoa and Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits 
and deadly ice creams in the Holy Cities, 
and read the “ local paper ”’ in the intervals 
of religious rites ; a gramophone beguiles 
or evils, according to your ear, the 
four days’ train-journey from Damascus 
to Medina; and convenient little cafés 
cater for pilgrims, clad in bath towels, 
when fagged by the running and jostling 
at Mina and ‘Arafat, or by the competition 
for a safe place for “stoning the three 
devils,” when you are apt to be stoned 
yourself by bad “shots.” The bath 
towels, however, are still de rigueur. You 
must put off all your clothes and robe 
yourself in the thrdm, consisting of two 
white sheets, emblems of purity, one round 
the middle, the other over the shoulders, 
as soon as you get within a certain 
distance of Mecca; and so clad you 
must remain for several days, at least 
during the pilgrimage to ‘Arafat, without 
shoes or any protection for the head, 
until your final kissing of the Black 
Stone at the close of the rites. Mr. Wavell 
considers it “a most draughty and un- 
comfortable costume,’ and found the 
appearance of some corpulent elderly 
Turks, arrayed in towels, so comical that 
he even ventures to compare them to 
“members of the Atheneum Club sud- 
denly evicted from a Turkish bath.” 
Walking about Jidda, he says, “‘ it seems 
strange to see streets and cafés filled with 

ple clad only in bath towels”; and 
it speaks volumes for the imposing mien 
of the Sherif of Mecca that, attired in 
this scanty fashion, he “ looked perfectly 
dignified ’’ as he rode his white horse 
through the saluting crowds on his cere- 
monial progress to Mina. 

Mr. Wavell appears to have conducted 
himself discreetly, if hardly devoutly, 
through all the ordeals of the pilgrimage, 
which are still severe, chiefly in the matter 
of fighting one’s way through crowds, 
enduring midday heat and often very 
cold nights, and supporting the incon- 
veniences of a ride in a shakdaf, or camel 
litter, which needs to be gingerly balanced 
to avoid an upset, which in the case 
of a fat Turkish family vaguely attired 
in the thram is almost too affecting. The 
author was fortunate in his lodgings both 
at Medina and Mecca, and though he and 
his paid companions, a Syrian and a 
Mom man, occasionally “took a 
toss” from the high ass, none of them 
seemed a penny the worse. The last 
kiss of the Black Stone, however, was 
“remembered,” if not “dear.” The 
Kaaba was now dressed in its new cover- 
ing, the black Kiswah or “ holy carpet ” 
sent from Cairo (where, we believe, it is 
sewn and embroidered with inscriptions, 
and not, as Mr. Wavell says, at Con- 
stantinople), and the kissing-hole over 
the stone had not yet been widened by 
the insertion of many heads. There was 
only room for one at a time :— 


_ “A crowd of Bedou Arabs surrounded 
it, amongst whom we ex our way, 





Masaudi and I, for Abdul Wahid was not 
The 


for taking broken ribs in the crush. 
whole thing resembled what we used to, 


call a ‘loose hot’ at Winchester football. 
At last I got my head through, getting it 
violently bumped in .the process, kissed the 
stone, and emerged from the throng minus 
the shoulder-cloth of my Ihram and a 
good deal of skin belonging to different 
parts of my anatomy. I was more fortunate 
than one man, who lost his loin-cloth as 
well, and came out stark naked, much to the 
delight of bystanders. Masaudi having 
retrieved my garment, we passed out to 
rform the * saa ’ between Safa and Marawa. 
t was merely a repetition of what we had 
done on our arrival, but it took longer 
owing to the number of people: at times we 
were unable to move forward. The different 
parts of the prayer yelled out by the Muto- 
wifs in charge of each party, the endeavours 
of the pilgrims to follow [it] correctly, the 
complaints of women jostled in the throng, 
and the imprecations of the men, form a 
curious medley: ‘Oh God, thou knowest— 
what we know not—Slowly there! damn 
your ancestors !—keep us in the straight 
road ’"—and so on. ne man, an Indian, 
who had seemingly lost his Mutowif, jogged 
along behind us for some time bleating like 
a lost sheep, ‘Oh God, keep me among the 
wicked men.’ What he was trying to say 
meant of course precisely the opposite.” 


How vulgar and undevotional it all is! 
yet how vivid! far more vivid than 
Burton’s description with his tedious and 
affected style. Mr. Wavell makes no 
more pretence than Burton did of any- 
thing more emotional than curiosity and 
amusement. Both are but ribald chro- 
niclers of sacred rites. Yet, in spite of 
his matter-of-fact manner, and indeed 
the matter-of-fact manner of many of the 
pilgrims, Mr. Wavell is not unconscious 
of certain great moments in the long 
celebration: the solemn, awful hush 
which falls upon the noisy crowd of 
pilgrims as at last they draw near to the 
mysterious city towards which five times 
daily they have all their lives turned their 
faces in prayer; the low wailing chant, 
Lebbeyka, “‘ Here I am, at Thy service, O 
God,” and the growing excitement and 
fear; the hum of the whirlpool of bare 
feet padding round the Holy House, day 
and night; the vast concourse in the 
Haram at the Friday prayer, hardly a yard 
of space unfilled ; the uniform prostrations 
of the multitude; the strange stillness 
os the segeda or abasement, when no 
sound comes from the hundred thousand 
worshippers, and only “ the cooing of the 
pigeons breaks the brooding silence” ; 
the roar, like a breaking sea, of the half- 
million of pilgrims mounted and on foot, 
on the road to ‘Arafat, scattering dust for 
miles over the country, and the hill itself 
black with people, whose incessant mur- 
mur of “‘ Lebbeyka, Lebbeyka,’’ dominates 
all sounds like the rumble of an earth- 
quake. These, for the least impressionable 
witness, must effiace the too salient 
resemblances to a Cook’s tour or a picnic 
party, and convince him that he is in the 
presence of one of the supreme spiritual 
forces still left upon this earth. It is the 
same at the tomb of the Prophet (salla- 
Wahu ‘aleyhi) :— 

“Many burst into tears and frantically 
kiss the railings [says the author]. I have 
seen Indians and Afghans fall down appa- 
rently unconscious. They seem to be much 
more affected here than before the Kaaba. 





At Mecca the feeling is one of awe and 
reverence ; here the personal element comes 
in. The onlooker might fancy they were 
—— the tomb of some very dear friend, 
one whom they had actually known and 
been intimate with in his lifetime.” 


The author would perhaps have been 
wiser to limit his book to this astonishingly 
graphic, remorselessly unromantic, and 
often unseasonably humorous description 
of his pilgrimage. With its intimate 
sketches of his companions and acquaint- 
ances, and its constant evidence of close 
and shrewd observation of all details, 
it makes a full and fascinating book by 
itself. But he has chosen to fill the second 
half of his volume with an account of his 
journey to San‘a in 1910; his captivity (or 
surveillance in his house) there, on sus- 
picion of being a spy, in 1911; his escape 
and recapture, very vigorously related; 
and the subsequent correspondence with 
the Foreign Office, wherein Sir Edward 
Grey showed himself, not unreasonably, 
unsympathetic to the grievances of a 
traveller who had gone to San‘a by stealth, 
against the will of the Turkish authorities, 
and at his own risk. 


Mr. Wavell’s experiences, however, 
in spite of restrictions, are full of in- 
terest and novelty. Just as he had the 
luck to find Medina in a state of siege by 
the Bedawis, so at San‘a he had the good 
fortune to witness its somewhat desultory 
leaguer by about 150,000 Arabs under the 
Zeydi Imam, in February and March, 
1911, and its relief on April 5th by the 
Turkish army under ‘Izzet Pasha. His 
remarks on the Arab’s dislike of the Turk, 
“his manners, his laws, his religion, his 
clothes, and his personal appearance,” 
are incisive, and so are his criticisms of 
Turkish generalship and commissariat, 
though he has an exalted opinion of the 
Turkish army from personal observation. 
His descriptions of San‘a are interesting, 
and it is curious to find its inhabitants 
addicted to the chewing of the kat leaf, 
as inveterately as the Singhalese are to 
the betel, insomuch that “they don’t 
read books, they say, because they have 
not the time. You can’t both read and 
eat kat with any enjoyment, so it seems.” 
They are consequently among the laziest 
people in the world. The Jews do all the 
work, as we learnt before from ‘The 
Land of Uz.’ Another curious item 1s 
the statement that ‘‘ the Yemen Arabs 
do not care for coffee made from the 
ground berries, and prefer an infusion 
of the husks,” or kishr, which “‘ fetch a 
higher price than the berries.” It seems 
a great pity that the conflict with the 
Turkish authorities has probably barred 
the way to that exploration of the Nejd 
and the “Empty Quarter” which the 
author contemplated when he temerari- 
ously put his head in the lion’s mouth at 
San‘a. He in a high degree 
most of the qualifications for exploration in 
Central Arabia, and his plan of entering 
by the Wady Dawasir has much to 
recommend it. A good Index, a map 
and some striking illustrations are added 
to ey valuable record of pilgrimage and 
travel. 
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GERMANY. 


Ara moment when distinguished Germans 
have come to London to attend a con- 
ference, under the presidency of the late 
British Ambassador in Berlin, intended 
to promote “the mutual knowledge of 
the two countries,’ we are glad to call 
attention to four books on Germany, of 
which three are from the pens of writers 
who desire to bring about better relations 
with that country. 


In his ‘Germany and the German 
Emperor’ Mr. Perris tells us that he 
started with no desire keener than to 
serve international amity, but that he 
gradually found that “ this path must be 
paved with more substantial material 
than good intentions.” He says that 
there is a risk in speaking the plain truth, 
but that “it is to German thinkers we 
owe the belief that the risk of mere polite- 
ness is greater.” Mr. Perris begins with 
the early history of Germany, the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Rise of Prussia, and the 
Napoleonic wars, and it is not till we get 
well into his book that we come to the 
period of Bismarck and to the German 
Empire as we know it to-day. Our 
author has printed in full the Ems dis- 
patch, and, in parallel columns, Bismarck’s 
version as given to the press, the pub- 
lication of which at once brought about 
the war of 1870. But, although Mr. Perris 
gives all the authorities for his statements 
as to the origin of the war, and although 
he is very fair, he does not perhaps say 
enough about the mission of the Arch- 
duke Albert; and, when he bitterly de- 
nounces Bismarck as the man who 
“hurled nation against nation’ and 
* devoured thousands of lives,”’ he should, 
we think, have said something of the facts 
which are well known as to the arrange- 
ments which France had already made 
with Austria for an attack on Germany— 
plans which Bismarck only upset by 
anticipating the date when Austria had 
promised to fight beside France. Mr. 
Perris says that the steps by which the 
war was brought about “are still not 
completely revealed.” Perhaps not. We 
know that we still have to wait for the 
French official version; but we have 
already had M. Ollivier’s book, several 
German accounts, and Bismarck’s own 
account, or rather accounts—for Bis- 
marck varied his story. 

After his pages on the Franco-Prussian 
War Mr. Perris deals with the internal 
affairs of Germany, and says that Bis- 
marck failed, and failed not by petty 
recklessness, but by the working out of 
the inherent vices of his policy :— 

“He invented the protective tariff to 
meet the State’s share of the cost of his 








Germany and the German Emperor. By 
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Harrison Compton. Described by the 
Rev. J. F. Dickie. (A. & C. Black.) 

Germany and the Neat War. By General 
F. von Bernhardi. ‘Translated by Allen 
H, Powles. (Arnold.) 


other creation, the militarist system. Which 
represents the greater oppression it would 
be hard to say: the one keeps half the 
young men of the land in barracks for two 
years; the other keeps woman and child 
on short commons, and every workman in 
the mine, field, factory, or workshop for, 
perhaps, an hour a day longer than need be.” 
Bismarck’s views about colonies and 
navies are of interest to-day :— 

* Colonies....would only be a....weak- 
ness, because they could only be defended 
by powerful fleets, and Germany’s geo- 
graphical position did not necessitate her 
develbpment into a first-class maritime 
power....Many colonies had been offered 
to him. He had rejected them, and wished 
only for coaling stations acquired by treaty 
frorn other nations.” 

The words are from a dispatch from Lord 
Odo Russell, dated 1873. 

We do not feel sure that Mr. Perris’s 
book, full of information as it is, and 
good as is its object, will make us 
better liked in Germany. Some of his 
words about the Kaiser are perhaps un- 
necessarily harsh. 


When Mr. Sidney Whitman published 
his ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck’ we highly praised his work, 
and his new volume, entitled ‘ German 
Memories,’ if not equally valuable, is at 
least full of pleasant gossip and contains 
many facts worthy of attention. There 
is nothing better in it than the 
simple description of his school life at 
Dresden, and the hardships which all 
the boys cheerfully endured. Mr. Whit- 
man has had unusual opportunities for 
intimate conversations with many of the 

reatest men of modern Germany, and 
or years he has worked hard to make 
things more pleasant between the Ger- 
mans and ourselves. He again tells us 
much of Bismarck, but there is also a 
rood deal about other prominent men. 
Vith Prince Biilow he talked of the 
animosity between us, and, with regard 
to English apprehension of German naval 
aggression, Prince Biilow said that it 
would be more natural if the Germans 
were to fear attack by us :— 

“You have never known an invasion since 

the time of William the Conqueror, and I 
can assure you, not for the first time, and 
not as German Chancellor, but as one 
gentleman to another, that nobody of any 
sense....in Germany dreams of picking a 
quarrel with England, much less of such an 
insane idea as invading England.” 
Passages of this kind derive a special 
interest when compared with the views 
of General von Bernhardi, to which we 
shall come directly. 

In a chapter on the Wilhelmstrasse Mr. 
Whitman says that Herr von Rottenburg 
told him that once at Prince Bismarck’s 
table there was 
“a good-looking, clean shaven personage 
who was among the guests....He appa- 
rently did not speak German, and his French 
had a peculiar accent. Some of those 
present....were....inclined to make fun 
of him; when, in the course of conversa- 
blurted out the words: ‘Quand j étais 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres !’ 
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tion, the stranger, to their great surprise, | 


They 
pricked up their ears at this, and, wondering ! upset the balance of power in Europe in 
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who it could be, quickly drew in their horns 
when they learnt that it was....Lord 
Rosebery ! ” 

Another of Mr. Whitman’s friends was 
the late Count Seckendorff, who, talking 
of misunderstandings between us, said 
that 
“the. German Emperor lives in an 
imaginary world, a mirage as regards the 
reality of things; and bitterly complained 
that nobody had the courage to tell him 
the truth or advise him honestly in accord- 
ance with it.” 

Mr. Whitman knows his Germdny well, 
and his remarks about the book - trade 
are worth attention. So, too, is what 
he says of commercial competition. He 
thinks that the facilities given to people 
of small means for obtaining credit from 
their banks are much greater in Germany 
than with us, and he suggests that German 
competition in the English colonies and 
elsewhere is intensified by the readiness 
of German traders to give extensions of 
credit which are unheard of in England. 

Mr. Whitman has got a wrong year for 
the battle of Hohenlinden; but we have 
noticed only two very trifling misprints 
in his careful volume. 


We think it was the late Sir Howard 
Vincent who wrote a little book called 
‘Round the British Empire in Eighty 
Minutes,’ and Mr. Dickie’s attempt to 
describe Germany in a book containing 
only 220 pages of very large type reminds 
us of the impossible task of Sir Howard. 
We naturally hear nothing of Metz, Wérth, 
or St. Privat, and are only, breathlessly, 
told that ‘“‘ Time fails, and we must on.” 
Some of Mr. Dickie’s writing makes us, 
we confess, glad to pass on rapidly. He 
finds no difficulty in considering the 
strength of Germany, and simply says 
that “ Germany....is the most powerful 
military nation in the world.” He is 
content to count heads, and to dismiss 
the French army and all other incon- 
venient factors from his mind. ‘“ Progress 
and prosperity greet us everywhere we 
go” with Mr. Dickie, and he meets with 
no unemployment, and hears nothing 
about the high price of food, nor of the 
kinds of food which occasion loud out- 
cries noticed by other travellers. But, 
if we do not like the letterpress, we can 
give high praise to the seventy-five 
excellent pictures by the Messrs. Compton. 
| The artists have illustrated all the well- 
| known cities, and many places little 
| visited by the English, and the book will 
| give valuable hints to tourists who want 
| to see new ground. 





| General von Bernhardi was a distin- 
guished cavalry general, and he is one 
| of the most influential of German military 
| writers. When his book first appeared 
in German it attracted much attention 
here, and was alluded to in the House of 
| Commons. He does not merely produce 
a book in praise of war; he deliberately 
| advocates not only preparation for war, 
| but also war itself. He suggests that France 
| will have to be wiped out, and that Eng- 
land must be beaten. He is ready to 
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order to set up a new group with Germany 
at the head. He has interesting remarks 
on the neutrality of Belgium, and thinks 
that country has sacrificed her rights of 
neutrality by her African annexations : 
a view which is worth notice, because it 
helps to show the way in which German 
minds lean. If the views of General von 
Bernhardi could be said to represent 
the opinions of his fellow-countrymen, 
then indeed, as Lord Esher said, the 
entente between Great Britain and France 
rests upon foundations far deeper than 
those of material interests. 

It would be an easy task to take the 
heads of some of General von Bernhardi’s 
arguments and knock them _ together. 
But we will let him speak for himself. 
He does not hesitate to exaggerate the 

ers which beset Germany. He tells 
his fellow-countrymen that they are “in 
the midst of hostile rivals”; and when 
some of them who are not Prussians read 
about the “ curse of petty nationalities,” 
they may not appreciate his words. He 
writes from the standpoint of one who 
thinks that aspirations for peace threaten 
to poison the soil of the German people. 
He tries to — that war is not only 
a necessary element in the life of nations, 
but also an indispensable feature of culture, 
in which civilized nations find the highest 
expression of strength and vitality. He 
sums up his views in these words :— 

“The efforts directed towards the aboli- 
tion of war must not only be termed foolish, 
but absolutely immoral], and....unworthy 
of the human race.” 


A little later he adds :— 


“Our people must learn to see that the 
maintenance of peace never can....be the 
goal of a policy,” 
but he has his doubts as to how far his 
countrymen will go with him. In _ his 
Preface he questions 
“whether tho nation which....would have 

ladly ney the call to arms, would have 

n equally ready to bear the permanent 
and heavy burdens of taxation.” 


He argues that Germany must find markets 
for her goods : “ Our colonies are unable 
to take much of our products”; and 
then he explains (though somewhat in 
contradiction to other parts of his book) 
that 

“it is our duty....at once to construct 
a@ fleet which, in defiance of all hostile Powers, 
may keep our sea communications open.” 


Germany wants more colonists as well 
as colonies, and he says that 

“what we now wish to attain must be 
fought for....against a superior force of 
hostile interests and Powers.” 

He admits that France has an army 
approximately equal to that of Germany, 
and has the possibility of increasing the 
strength of her military forces; but, 
almost in the same breath, he declares 
that in the next war, among other little 
achievements Germany must win back 
Tunis for Italy! He regrets that his 
— has not fought France again since 
870 :— 


“Tt was....the most serious mistake.... 
that a final settling of accounts with France 
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was not effected at a time when the state 

of international affairs was favourable and 

success might confidently have been ex- 
ted.”’ 


“* Let it....be the task of our diplomacy 

so to shuffle the cards that we may be at- 
tacked by France, for then there would be 
reasonable prospect that Russia for a time 
would remain neutral.” 
He foresees war between England and 
the United States, and says that the 
German fleet must be in a position to help 
America. 

The next naval war 
** will be waged with England, for, although 
we cannot contemplate attacking England, 
as such an attack would be hopeless, that 
country itself has a lively interest in check- 
ing our political power. It will, therefore, 
under certain conditions, attack us, in order 
to annihilate our fleet and aid France.” 
Germany, welearn, will not be able to attack 
us on the open sea for many years, but what 
the Germans have to do is to weary us 
out, to exhaust us by blockade, to inflict 
partial losses on us continually; and 
then they will gradually be able to 
challenge us to a pitched battle. 

General von Bernhardi attempts to 

rove to his German readers that “* Eng- 

nd will attack us on some pretext or 
other’ “before the existing balance of 

wer....is shifted....especially if the 

nionist party comes into power again.” 
He thinks we shall declare war without 
warning ; but he admits that some of his 
friends say that ‘“ England would never 
resolve to declare war on us.” 








Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition. 
By D. A. Winstanley. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Mr. WINsTANLEY has composed a very 

careful and well-informed study of an 

intricate period of English history — that 
comprising the formation of the Adminis- 
tration of 1776 with Chatham as its real, 
though not its nominal head, the unhappy 
existence of that Administration, and the 
consolidation of Lord North’s Government. 

Though he treads in the footsteps of Lecky, 

he has gone much more deeply into manu- 

script authorities both at the Record 

Oftice and British Museum. We get, 

therefore, a fuller treatment of various 

crises, notably of the Falkland Islands 
affair, and a steadier insight into the 
motives of individuals. The rehabilita- 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle has already 
been undertaken by Dr. von Ruville; but 

Mr. Winstanley carries the charitable 

process much further, pointing out that 

the Duke was the real creator of the 

Rockingham Whigs, and that out of his ripe 

experience he gave them excellent advice. 

Grafton remains pretty much as he was 

before, and the conclusions to be drawn 

from that perplexed statesman’s auto- 
biography are no doubt sufficiently obvious. 

But Mr. Winstanley puts in a good word 

for Charles Townshend, the evil genius 

of the Chatham Administration, though 
without attempting to explain away his 
astounding recklessness. Wilkes alone of 
the prominent characters of the time gets 
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something less than his deserts. The 
elect of the county of Middlesex wag 
something more than a “ clever rascal” ; 
his opportunities for mischief were great, 
and he used them with some moderation, 

Admirable though Mr. Winstanley’s 
book is, we wish that he had thrown his 
eye further back over English history, 
To the hasty reader he may convey the 
idea that Chatham’s construction of a 
Ministry on the principle of “ men and 
not measures’ was a new and startling 
thing. Yet the Governments which were 
formed after the Revolution were built 
up on that basis; and, though the Whig 
Junto contrived to assert itself from time 
to time, much of the unpopularity of 
Walpole’s rule was due to the onslaughts 
of The Craftsman upon a_ tyrannous 
First Minister surrounded by servile hacks. 
Pelham’s Administration, on the other 
hand, was a successful piece of building “‘on 
a broad bottom.” Chatham was simply 
returning to the ideals which years pre- 
viously he had thundered forth as one of 
“The Boys.” His mistake was that he 
chose one or two men like Northington and 
Despencer, who were far from command- 
ing public confidence ; his misfortune, that 
illness withdrew him from affairs and left 
Grafton in command. Altogether the 
experiment of governing through “ men 
and not measures ” cannot be said to have 
had a fair trial; and, even in its dis- 
organized condition, the Chatham com- 
bination displayed an astonishing amount 
of vitality. 

Government by party is, of course, the 
alternative to the system that Chatham 
attempted to establish. But the mate- 
rials for building up a united administra- 
tion were wanting when what Burke well 
called the “ piece of uncemented tessel- 
lated pavement” was scraped together 
by that imperious hand. Nothing could 
be clearer than Mr. Winstanley’s analysis 
of the various elements that made up 
the Whig Opposition, though he might 
have stopped to explain that Chatham 
was himself a Whig, and the exponent of 
Whig doctrines which by no means died 
with him. Of the three sections, the 
Bedfords may be set aside as greedy place- 
hunters, ready to join anybody. The 
Rockinghams and the Grenvilles had 
principles, but on the question of America 
the first set of men were much nearer in 
feeling to Chatham than the friends of 
the author of the Stamp Act. There was, 
in short, a good deal of unreality about 
the contests in Parliament, despite thie 
superficial acrimony of the debates—an 
unreality which is forcibly brought home 
to us by the position of Conway, a member 
of the Government, yet expected to 
look to Rockingham for guidance. The 
King and Chatham, therefore, were not 
without justification in their attempt to 
get back to an old model; and though, 
as Mr. Winstanley says, their aims were 
widely different, yet it must be remem- 
bered that they were both tilting less 
against popular rights than against an 
aristocratic oligarchy. It was reserved 
for George and Lord North to succeed 





where George and Chatham had failed. 
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The Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence: a Philosophic Study of Religion. 
By William Ernest Hocking. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Frowde.) 

We congratulate Prof. Hocking on having 

made in this work a vital and pregnant 

contribution to the philosophical study 
of religion. In addition to the necessary 
equipment of a professor of philosophy— 
and to a noticeable infusion of influence 
from Emerson—he possesses a profound 
and sympathetic comprehension of the 

ter mystics; and, if it can hardly 
be claimed for his thesis that, as a whole, 
it has never been unfolded before, yet it 
has, in his exposition of it, the authentic 
quality of originality, of first-hand thought 
and experience, while in the implications 
he discovers the student will find things 
new, suggestive, and demanding to be 
tested. 

Part I. furnishes a short discussion of 
religion as seen in its effects—these being 
taken as, principally, on the one hand 
the Arts, and on the other the character 
and conduct of persons. In both spheres 
the writer presents religion as that power 
which possesses all things at their source, 
and makes possible a kind of attainment 
by anticipation—which yet, as it operates, 
can by no means be thought of as going 
over, or transmuting itself, into the 
effects it produces, since in its absence, 
as transcending and determining these, 
they lose creativity and come to an end. 

In the nine chapters on religious feeling 
and religious theory, after setting forth 
the tendencies in modern thought which 
have led us back to distrust of the in- 
tellect in religious matters, the writer 
deals with the disadvantages of the 
“religion of feeling,’ and with the 
plausible contention that, while feeling 
must necessarily find its goal in what 
seems knowledge, 7.e. in idea, it is a matter 
of indifference whether the idea which 
serves as the goal of religious feeling 
corresponds with reality or no. Here we 
come upon a defect in Prof. Hocking’s 
method, of which several instances occur. 
He states views which he does not hold 
with exactly the same kinds of emphasis 
and illustration, and in exactly the same 
tone, as those which he does, so that the 
reader may go on for pages—whether in 
agreement or disagreement—with every 
reason to suppose that he has the main 
argument before him, till at last he is 
brought up short by the beginning of its 
tefutation. The disabling rigidity which 
M. Bergson finds in ideas themselves 
Prof. Hocking refers to the connexions 
set up between ideas ; and whereas many 
thinkers have imputed to the idea a 
clear-cut barren finitude, he contends 
that, “so far as the idea’s object is con- 
cerned, it seems... .dowbtful whether there 
are any finite ideas at all.” ‘To the 
question, Can we think the Infinite ? 
let me propose the answer, We think 
nothing else.” His argument here is 
that we “ begin with the whole”; that 
just as ‘‘ we do not learn fo see space little 
by little, The child’s space is as great 





as the man’s—namely, whole-space ” ; 
so we know, and in all living and thinking 
take for granted, the infinite, and our 
growth in knowledge is by means of 
bringing to it explicit predicates, and 
then making inter-connexions between 
these. Here comes in the service of those 
arts which, at the first blush, seemed 
on the way to supersede religion. They 
make—or rather they articulate—the ex- 
plicit predicate ; and they are not thereby 
so perilous as at first they appear. For 
“in the presence of the ultimate we shall 
always remain primitive [the first condi- 
tion of creative power and vitality]; we 
can never become civilized in respect of 
God.” 

If “there is nothing of reality... .to 
which we must be related through feeling 
because of the incapacity of idea,” what 
are the true relations of idea and feeling ? 
This is discussed in the two chapters, 
on ‘The Idea-world in its Aim toward 
Freedom from Feeling ’ (in which the best 
part is that relating to that margin 
beyond value-meaning or action-meaning 
in ideas which is the foothold of know- 
ledge; our author calls it the “ region 
of indifference’’) and on ‘ The Idea in 
Organic Union with Feeling’ (where the 
love of reality, the interest in a thing 
merely because it is, which is the funda- 
ment of knowledge, is represented as the 
centre, or meeting-point of idea and 
feeling, to which all theory is referred, and 
whence all action starts—all feeling being 
being ““a way of knowing objects with 
one’s whole idea’). What, in this regard, 
is the function of the will? Is the reality, 
thus loved, something external, un- 
changeable, given? Or is it in any sense 
determined, evolved, by the will of man ? 
Does reality reveal itself to man, or is 
man creating reality? That the will-to- 
believe has a part to play, is a common- 
place of religious experience. You must 
seek; but the seeking itself is finding. 
“Tu ne me chercherais pas, si tu ne 
m’avais déja trouvé.” Yet our author, 
admitting all this, finds that 


“the great heave of the West to get a 
literal and objective grip upon its major 
religious objects 1s an advance, not a retro- 
gression... .Literality is an accomplishment 
of deepening self-consciousness....It has 
required a Western integrity and self-respect 
to submit in obedience to the observation 
of Nature; it is this same integrity which 
requires in its religious objects that to 
which it must be obedient....For maturity 
is marked by the preference to be defeated 
rather than have a subjective success.” 


Part III. consists of three chapters on 
‘The Need of God.’ The first deals with 
monism as bearing on optimism—and 
largely with the inadequacy of scientific 
monism to justify optimism in the face 
of the problem of evil. For the scientific 
view of things assumes—as justice too, in 
its ordinary acceptation, assumes—that 
evil is to be met, case by case, with an 
investigation of causes and their detailed 
eradication. But this contradicts the 
processes of life as we know them, which 
seem to indicate the presence in the 
Real of what may be called a self-righting 
tendency, which operates athwart and 


beyond the efforts of justice and science, 
and necessitates some conception of unity 
in reality, not ourselves as the source of 
that accomplishment. The next chapter, 
on the need of an Absolute, is made up 
of somewhat disjointed meditations, in a 
style which veers now towards Carlyle, now 
towards Marcus Aurelius. 

Criticizing, as has been done before, 
those different philosophical solutions of 
the problem which are, in fact, irrelevant, 
because they consist merely of a retreat 
into the subject, these meditations come 
to rest upon a conception of the Absolute 
as an object, and as indifferent to all 
particulars; specially as the Absolute 
good, compatible with all relative evil— 
holding good, no matter what occurs— 
adumbrated by Lao-Tze when he said, “ I 
meet good with good, that good may be 
maintained ; I meet evil with good that 
good may be created,”’ and declared fully 
generations later in the revelation of God 
as One “ who maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

The third chapter, on ‘The Need of a 
God ’ (principally a discussion of the argu- 
ment in Mr. McTaggart’s ‘Some D 
of Religion ’), finds the chief need of God 
in our need of some means whereby we 
may be set free to embrace without mis- 
giving the whole of experience, howsoever 
painful or “bad.” For this we require 
experience of a power which is, as the 
author puts it, a non-competing power— 
outside the arena of strife, transcending 
and also including it; yet one who is 
cognizant of it all, else his presence is of 
no effect. 

‘** This seems to me the point in which a 
God becomes necessary. In God we have 
the notion of an Other-than-all-men.... 
God as intimate, infallible associate present 
in all experience as That by Which I too 
may firmly conceive that experience from 
the outside.” 

We have here reached the centre of 
the book; the rest is an account of the 
relation of men to that Divine Companion. 
Prof. Hocking is of those who see in that 
relation, in the knowledge of that Other, 
not merely a concomitant, or a crown 
and end of the rest of knowledge, but its 
source too, its first essential condition. 
Our knowledge of nature depends upon, 
exists by this; in fact, Nature is not 
metaphorically, but literally, the guise 
of that Other, revealing Himself to us 
through it on the same terms as our fellow- 
minds reveal themselves to us, as eng; 
in the struggle with experience, dealing 
with the concrete. But our knowledge 
of other minds depends on that too; for 
below and beyond our experience of these 
comes that “‘ fundamental social experi- 
ence ’’ wherein what appears at first as the 
objectivity of Nature, the essential prin- 
ciple of natural realism, dissolves into the 
present experience of that Other Mind 
which through Nature communicates iteelf 
to us :— 

“* My current social experience, the finding 
of any fellow finite mind, is an application 
of my prior idea of that Other; in a sense 
an application of my idea of God. It is 
‘ through the knowledge of God that I am 
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able to know men; not first through the 
knowledge of men that I am able to know 
God.” 


The greater number of the chapters 
in this division would, we think, have 
proved more generally instructive and 
stimulating if they had been revised in the 
direction of straightforward statement. 
They are capable of it; for the matter, 
difficult it is true, is not so by reason of 
complications. The division concludes, 
however, with a fine chapter, as clear as 
it is suggestive, on ‘ Development of the 
Knowledge of God.’ Here the writer 
begins to make use of his acquaintance 
with mysticism, and, we may judge, of his 
own intuition and experience ; and, full as 
many of the pages are of pithy and pro- 
found sayings, we find them scattered 
most thickly here. 


The last two divisions of the book— 
‘Worship and the Mystic’ and ‘The 
Fruits of Religion ’—are the easiest and 
most practical. Religion, as the writer 
remarks, “‘ has always assumed that there 
is something particular to be done about 
God.” His account of this something, 
if not novel in its general purport, is full 
of illuminating touches, and flashes of 
insight. In discussing the worth of wor- 
ship, its ‘‘ noetic”’ possibilities, its func- 
tion as ‘‘ the provision which the spiritual 
constitution has made for its own per- 
petual amendment,” he illustrates his 
points almost entirely from Christian 
sources, though he seems to expend some 
care in avoiding anything which would 
expressly identify his theory with Chris- 
tianity. 








EDWIN DROOD AGAIN. 


Tue problems of ‘Edwin Drood,’ like 
those of Junius and The Man in the 
Iron Mask, have a perpetual fascination 
for the inquirer, and he is less than human 
if he sees, or thinks he sees, a little further 
or better than any one else, and fails to 
let the world profit by it. The discussion 
has been hitherto confined to men of 
letters and scholars. It would be inter- 
esting to see what a great criminal ad- 
vocate would make of the case. Prof. 
Henry Jackson last year (Atheneum, 
April lst) published a considerable addition 
to the literature of the subject which put 
several things in a clearer light. Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll now follows him 
with a slighter book—some 200 pages of 
text in all—which offers materials for 
solving the riddle, and a solution. He 
indicates frankly that without some new 
material such a volume would not be 
justified. What he has supplied is of 
distinct value, and, we think, settles one 
main point. Henceforth we cannot regard 
seriously any attempt to show that Drood 
was not murdered. If he rose again to 
confute Jasper, well-established human 
testimony means nothing; and a crowd 
of witnesses (notice especially Sir Luke 





The Problem of Edwin Drood: a Study in 
the Methods of Dickens. By W,. Robert- 
son Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 








Fildes’s letter reprinted on p. 54) cannot 
prevail against the talent which, according 
to the author of ‘Emma,’ resides in a 
good guess. 

The further question remains, Who 
was Datchery? Here a mature con- 
sideration of the evidence suggests that 
finality is not possible ; and, in accordance 
with this view, our notice of Dr. Jackson’s 
book put in a plea for Bazzard as Datchery, 
though another hand in 1905 had wel- 
comed the Helena-Datchery of Mr. Cuming 
Walters as a certain conjecture. Bazzard 
may be the man, and the volume before 
us takes up our reviewer’s hint that the 
possible developments of the unwritten 
part of the book are to be considered in the 
light of Dickens’s other novels. But the 
new material and the arguments here 
cogently stated strengthen materially the 
claims of Helena. Hints foreshadowing 
her disguise are clear in the earlier chapters, 
and this cannot be said of any other 
supposed impersonator, even if he had 
Helena’s resource, determined will, and 
courage. Sir Robertson Nicoll makes an 
interesting point as to Datchery’s con- 
cealment of his hands. He prints era- 
sures made by Dickens in his later proofs 
which Forster refused to accept; he 
brings forward Dickens’s admiration of 
Lady Bancroft as a boy in a play of 1859 
and ‘No Name’ with its female imperso- 
nator as significant; and he shows that in 
actual life such assumptions of character 
have had an amazing success. All these 
points strengthen the Helena-Datchery 
theory. As to the last, the Scotch mys- 
tifications recorded by Dr. John Brown 
are effective; while the present reviewer 
knew a clever girl (not a professional 
actress) who, dressed as a cook, actually 
got a place as such at her own home from 
her own mother. The figures on the 
green wrapper of ‘Edwin Drood,’ here 
reprinted as frontispiece, have been so 
much disputed that they cannot add much 
weight to any view, but they are at least 
as well explained on Mr. Walters’s theory 
as on any other. That theory would, 
we think, be generally accepted, but for 
the chronological difficulties in the chapters 
as we have them. Here is a serious 
objection which has to be faced. But 
we have most striking evidence that 
Dickens was strangely upset by strain and 
overwork, however bright he seemed in 
1869. He had attained a wonderful pre- 
cision as to the amount of matter required 
for a serial number, and Forster points 
out that he was horrified when he thought 
he had finished two numbers of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ and found himself “ twelve 
printed pages too short.” Here, in fact, 
was the habit of a lifetime nullified. Be 
it noted further that a writer in such a 
state might well be below his standard of 
ingenuity and resource in plot without 
realizing it. 

There are other ingenious points raised 
by our author, but we have said enough 
to show that his book is a real contribu- 
tion to the subject. The present reviewer 
regards it as an entirely satisfactory 
strengthening of the best views concerning 
the two main issues of the story. 





—— 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN TRADITION 
AND THEORY. 


‘ Tue Historic Jesus’ is designed for those 
who are “‘ unversed in the science of criticism,” 
and from that point of view, as a statement 
of the case for the traditional Christian faith, 
we think it could hardly have been better 
done. It sets out, first, the grounds on 
which the historicity of Jesus is disputed ; 
compares the Gospel narratives with the 
apocryphal accounts of the life of Jesus; 
and then describes the ideals of life which 
found expression and acceptance in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, Lucian’s 
‘Demonax’ and Philostratus’s ‘ Apollonius 
of Tyana ’ being taken as the chief represen. 
tatives of these. There follow a study of 
the portrait of Christ in the Gospels, and an 
estimate—cautious and sane—of the value of 
Christian experience as evidence of the truth 
of the Faith. The style is clear and pleasant, 
while the illustrations are numerous and 


happy. : 
e author of ‘The Times and _ the 
Teaching of Jesus the Christ’ inclines 
to the theory that Jesus received His 
education and early training among the 
Kssenes, and that in His public ministry 
He taught their occult doctrines, and 
was the object of their impassioned enmity. 
There is no evidence in the Gospels to 
establish this theory. Another important 
assumption is made. It is asserted that 
the Gospel story is more than a mere 
historical record, and that, whether the 
writers had or had not full consciousness 
of the greatness of their narrative, the life- 
record given in that narrative represents the 
progress of “‘ the Initiate through its various 
stages from the grade of a neophyte to that 
of an Adept.” We are told that there is a 
great Hierarchy which forms the connectin 
link between God and man, and that, al 
through the ages, it has been the avenue to 
initiation. From this Hierarchy the Christ 
Himself must have come, and overshadowed 
the historical Jesus in His special work. 
Whatever the length of time Jesus spent on 
earth after His resurrection, He continued 
the secret teaching given to the disciples ; 
and passages from the Gospels, and extracts 
from the writings of Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, are set 
forth as evidence that there was mystery 
in the message of Jesus. Five great stages 
in the life of Jesus—the Birth, the Baptism, 
the Transfiguration, the Death and Resurrec- 
tion, and the Ascension—are represented as 
the path which must be trod until the great 
goal is reached. The final goal for the soul 
= repeated incarnations is union with 
tod. 

The author cites many witnesses in 
favour of this or that point in his argument, 
and of these are the Gnostics among the 
dead, and Prof. Ward, Mr. J. E. McTaggart, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge among the living. 
These living witnesses, however, are not 
called to testify in favour of the author's 
contentions regarding the personality of 
Christ and the mystery revealed to the dis- 
ciples, and hid in His teaching which has 
come down to us. In spite of the author's 
serious quest for mystery, he finds nothing 
more than the truth of the progressiveness 
of the spiritual life; and his attack on the 
Church, “the vast fabric of historicized 
Christianity.” for neglecting the mystery- 
teaching, is but the censure of an institution 
for repudiating what it never possessed. 

The Historic Jesus. Being the Elliott Lectures 
delivered in the Western Theological Seminary, 
tee wen Pa., by David Smith. (Hodder & 

toughton. 

The Times ie the Teaching of Jesus the Christ. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review. 


Theology. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), Licut on THE GOSPEL 
FROM AN ANCIENT Port, 12/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 


The subject of this interesting and learned 
work is the famous collection of forty-two 
poems known as ‘The Odes of Solomon,’ 
and Dr. Abbott’s plan is to compare the 
leading ideas of these compositions with 
early Christian and Jewish teaching on 
the same or cognate topics. The author of 
the Odes was, in Dr. Abbott’s view, a 
Jewish Christian, writing towards the close 
of the first century “‘ under the influence of 
Palestinian poetry, Alexandrian allegory, 
Egyptian mysticism, and—most powerful 
of all—the influence of the Spirit of Love 
and Sonship freshly working in the Christian 
Church.” Moreover, he holds that the 
similarity of tone and thought between the 

oems and Johannine and Pauline teaching 

is due, not to borrowing, but to personal 
religious experience independent of, though 
largely akin to, that exemplified in the New 
Testament writings bearing the names of the 
two great Apostles of the Gentile world. 


On the question whether Hebrew or Greek 
was the original language of the Odes, 
Dr. Abbott concludes, “though only pro- 
visionally,”* that ‘“‘there is no proof that 
our Syriac comes to us as a translation of 
a Greek original”; but this rather hesitat- 
ing statement is to be balanced by other 
remarks in which he speaks strongly in 
favour of Hebrew as the original language. 
In fact, he thinks that the Odes exhibit 
in places a colouring of style very similar 
to that noticeable in the so-called Psalms 
of Solomon, which are generally acknow- 
ledged to be thoroughly Hebraic. 


Our author thus occupies a position of 
his own with regard to these ancient hymns, 
differing markedly in one direction or 
another from all previous writers on the 
subject, though in some essentials—notably, 
in approximation of date and the emphasis 
on the depth of personal religious experience 
—he approaches closely to the view held by 
the original editor of the Odes, Dr. Rendel 
Harris. The learning and keenness of argu- 
ment by which the position is throughout 
maintained cannot but compel respect and 
attention; and it will, we believe, be 
acknowledged by many that a strong case 
has been made out in favour of the central 
proposition that the Odes are Jewish 
Christian, and that they are the outcome 
of deep, personal piety. 

The Appendixes include a fresh and literal 
translation of Odes I.-XI. and XIII., as 
well as a section on the ‘ Readings of Codex N,’ 
that is, of a MS. containing portions of 
the Odes discovered at the British Museum 
(N standing for Nitrian) by Prof. Burkitt 
(see The Atheneum for Jan. 6, 1912). Though 
Dr. Abbott lays no claim to expert know- 
ledge of Syriac, the translation deserves all 
praise, and much insight is also shown in 
the remarks on the variants found in the 
second MS. now available. 


Carter (Rev. ©. Sydney), THe ENGLisH 
CHURCH AND THE REFORMATION, 2/ 
net. Longmans 


Contemporary evidence and the writings 
of well-accredited historians of the succeeding 
century are used to illustrate this history 
of the English Reformation. The author's 
style impresses itself easily on the memory. 





Eysinga (Dr. G. A. van den Bergh van) 
RaDIcat VIEWS ABOUT THE NEw TzEsTA- 
MENT, translated by S. B. Slack, with 
an Introduction, 2/ net. Watts 

This work is directed against the school of 
“Liberal” Christianity. It represents the 
position of the Dutch radical school, accord- 
ing to which the Synoptic Gospels were 
written in the first half of the second century, 
not as historical accounts, but as works of 
edification designed by the Catholic Church 
for the reconciliation of antagonistic ten- 
dencies ; while the Epistles belong to about 
the same date, are equally unauthentic, 
and have the same “raison d’étre.” ‘“‘We 
reply to the Ecce Homo of the Liberal 

School.” the translator says in his Introdue- 

tion, “‘ with an Ecce Deus.” It will be seen 

that the argument repeats that which we 
connect with Modernism. 


Fowler (Henry Thatcher), A History oF 
THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, 
from the Earliest Times to 135 B.c., 
10/ net. Macmillan 

Prof. Fowler’s work will be found very 
useful as a kind of companion volume to 
one or other of the approved “ Introduc- 
tions * to the books of the Old Testament. 
It places before us the literature of the 
Hebrew people down to early Maccabean 
times in a clear chronological sequence based 
on the best results of modern critical inquiry, 
and the sympathetic insight which the 
author brought to his task has enabled 
him to impart a living interest to each 
section of the book. Great care has been 
taken to place the representative pieces of 
poetry and prose in their proper historical 
setting, thus unobtrusively providing an 
effective commentary on the tone and 
tendency of the compositions. 

As a kind of preamble we have a chapter 
under the heading ‘Israel in the Ancient 
Semitic World,’ in which special reference 
is made to the contents of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets; and the last few chapters 
include Ecclesiasticus and the Book of 
Enoch in their survey. 

For the translations given Prof. Fowler 
had before him the American Standard 
Version of the Bible, as well as the Oxford 
and Cambridge Revised Version of the 
Apocrypha. In a number of passages, 
however, considerable freedom is noticeable 
in the renderings, and there are also instances 
in which an emended text has been used. 
As an example of doubtful poetic taste in 
the translations we quote the “ free repre- 
sentation ” given of 1 Sam. xviii. 7 :— 


Smitten hath Saul his thousands now, 
And David his myriads, I trow. 


From a note on p. 333 we glean the 
interesting information that the Book of 
Job was acted as a drama “ at Smith College, 
some twenty years ago—a performance that 
attracted wide attention.” 


Frame (James Everett), A CriticaAL AND 
EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
Episties oF St. PavL To THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, 10/6 

Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

The Introduction to this book is a sane 
and moderate critical essay. A _ short 
account of the Church of Thessalonica is 
followed by an examination of its character, 
and Prof. Frame’s purpose is to indicate 
by that examination the quality and customs 
of the men to whom the two epistles were 
addressed. He shows how certain critics 
have rejected the Pauline authorship of 
the second epistle, and others have argued 
that it should be styled the first; but he 
himself accepts the usual order. It is 
generally recognized that the second was 
written shortly after the first epistle, as 





there is evidence that the external circum- 
stances of the Church of Thessalonica had 
not materially changed, and that Silas 
and Timothy were with the Apostle when 
the two writings were dispatched. Prof. 
Frame’s contention is that the second letter 
was written in the spring of 50 a.p., not 
more than four or five weeks after the first. 
His arguments suggest, but certainly do 
not prove, such a rapid succession. ith 
marked emphasis he declares that the 
second epistle is not a doctrinal treatise on 
the Antichrist, but a practical exhortation, 
“written by request, and designed to en- 
courage the faint-hearted and to admonish 
the idlers.” Undoubtedly the words on 
Antichrist form a special feature, though it 
must be admitted that they were written 
to help the Thessalonican Christians in a 
difficulty, and not to furnish a treatise on a 
theological doctrine. Particular attention is 
given to the passage regarding Antichrist, 
as it has been argued that it contradicts 
the teaching of the first epistle concerning 
the Second a te and that, if the “‘ Par- 
ousia”” was to be preceded by the appearin 

of Antichrist, it would not be like the Senta 
of a thief in the night, sudden and unex- 
pected. Prof. Frame replies to the argu- 
ment by asserting that in apocalyptic 
literature the idea of the sudden coming of 
the day of the Lord and that of premonitory 
signs constantly appear together. After 
declaring that signs and suddenness are not 
“mutually exclusive elements in apoca- 
lyptic,”” he reaches the conclusion, which is 
certainly not convincing, that the mention 
of the suddenness but not the signs in the 
first epistle, and the signs but not the sudden- 
ness In the second, is “‘ evidence not of a 
contradiction in terms, but of a difference 
of emphasis due to a difference of situation 
in Thessalonica.”” The conclusion seems to 
prove that in his teaching regarding the 
Second Advent the Apostle was not explicit, 
though he was speaking to men in expecta- 
tion of it. Objection can be made to some 
of Prof. Frame’s contentions, but he de- 
serves praise for his presentation of the 
—— evidence and his exact scholar- 
ship. 


Fuller (B. A. G.), THe Prositem or Evin 
In Piotinvs, 7/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Plotinus is apt to appear as a vague and 
shadowy figure on the confines of Christianity 
and paganism. His work has not hitherto 
been easily accessible to the general reader. 
Yet his influence, as is well known, has pene- 
trated far, and the revival of interest in 
mysticism must of necessity draw us back 
to him. This careful and lucid study of 
his theory of evil is, therefore, a very timely 
piece of work. The author has little diffi- 
culty in showing the formal failure of 
Plotinus’s attempt at monism, but he 
equally well brings out the profundity of 
the argument, and the splendour of mystic 
insight with which it is urged. 


Galatians and Romans, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, 2/ net. Melrose 

A handy little volume packed with helpful 
expository notes for teachers and students. 

The work forms part of ‘‘The Westminster 

New Testament.” 


Gillett (Gabriel), Poxrrics anD RELIGION, 
3/6 net. Arnold 
Though this book is occasionally too 
dogmatic, all whose education has not been 
exclusively pedagogic will find much to 
appreciate in it. It is worth careful study 
by those but newly awakened to the broader 
issues of life, 
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Hebrew Prophets for English Readers, in the 
of the Revised Version of the 
ish Bible, printed in their Poetical 
Form, with Headings and Brief Annota- 
tion, edited by Francis H. Woods and 
Francis E. Powell: Vol. IV. Haaeat, 
ZECHARIAH, MALACHI, JOEL, DEUTERO- 
ZECHARIAH, JONAH, AND DANIEL, 2/6 
net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This fourth volume of a series which unites 
the results of recent scholarship with a lucid 
and vivid style of presentation is no mere 
dryasdust commentary. With a General 
Index of exceptional utility, Chronological 
Table, Glossary, and the paragraph or 
strophe arrangement which is a distinguish- 
ing feature, it should prove a valuable aid 
to the study of the prophetic books and the 
social justice which Christian morality pre- 
supposes. 


He (H. T.), EvcHaristica: VERSE AND 
» 4 In Honour OF THE HIDDEN GoD, 
$1.25 net. Philadelphia, Dolphin Press 
Part I. consists of original poems, occa- 
sionally graceful, but lacking in force and 
freshness. Parts II. to V. contain Latin 
uences, antiphons, and hymns, printed 

ide by side with the author’s translation. 
They form a delightful collection, which 
may well serve to fill a vacant place in 
English devotional literature. At the end 
is a ‘Comment ’—notes on the provenance 
of the different hymns and on the attempts 
made to translate the great classics among 
them, such as ‘Lauda Sion’ and ‘ Pange 














Hughes (Rev. Geoffrey), AN Essay on 
Mrracte, 2/6 net. Arnold 
The writer has got hold of a good and 


fruitful idea, oddly enough, cognate to 
that which forms the main principle of 
M. Bergson’s philosophy—the continuity in 
the Real of movement, the artificiality of 
our conception of separate states and 
events. He arrived at it independently. 
Unfortunately, he has divided his argu- 
ment upon an unsatisfactory plan, and he 
also expounds in what we may call a cloudy 
manner, so that his thesis rather fails of 
its due effect. 


King (Edward), Home Lire, being Addresses 
iven at a Retreat for the Wives of 
ergy, edited by B. W. Randolph 1/ 

net. Mowbray 
These addresses were given by Dr. King 
when he was Regius Professor of Pastoral 

Theology at Oxford, and will be welcomed 

by all those who know his spiritual insight. 


Life of Ceolfrid, Abbot of the Monastery at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, by an Un- 
known Author of the —— Century, 
translated from the Original, and 
edited (with Introductory Tene and 
Notes) by Douglas Samuel Boutflower, 
now first published in English, 6/ net. 

Sunderland, Hills ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 

Books of this kind, dealing with the 
history of a locality, and written and pub- 
lished by local men, are unfortunately too 
rare, and it is, therefore, a special pleasure 
to meet one so well written and produced 
as this is. The subject of it is, however, of 
more than local interest, since it elucidates 
the history of one of the most important 
manuscripts of the Vulgate—the earliest 
complete one known. 

One of the treasures of the pent library 
of Florence is an ancient copy of the Vulgate 
on over 1,000 leaves of fine vellum, of which 
the history was completely unknown except 
for an —_—o in verse purporting that 
a Peter of the Lombards had presented it. 
The name, however, was written over one 
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of three erasures in the verse. A number of 
conjectural emendations a ge , and 

ly Rossi, learning from e of Ceolfrid’s 
intended presentation f a copy of the 
Vulgate to the Pope, sugges that his 
name might be inserted in one of the erasures. 
In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed this forgotten Life of Ceolfrid was 
brought forward, and verses found in it 
which coincided exactly with those in the 
manuscript at Florence with the exception 
of one word, “extimis”* for “‘ extremis.” 
There could be, therefore, no doubt that 
this was the identical copy written at 
Jarrow, and taken by Ceolfrid as a present 
to St. Peter. The discovery led to another, 
still more interesting. Canon Greenwell 
had bought at Newcastle a leaf of a manu- 
script Latin Bible which had been taken 
off the cover of an old account-book bound 
in 1780. It was at once recognized as a 
leaf of one of the sister volumes, and may 
now be seen in the British Museum. Since 
then ten more leaves have been discovered 
in the library of Lord Middleton ; they had 
been used to cover some chartularies bound 
in Tudor times. 

Mr. Boutflower has prefixed to his elegant 
translation a survey of the history of North- 
umbrian Christianity and an account of the 
remains of the monastery at Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, and added a reprint of an 
article on the Codex Amiatinus by the 
late Rev. J. L. Low, thus giving in a com- 
plete form the history of an episode which 
is of deep interest to every English Church- 
man. 


Koebel (W. H.), In Jesurr LAnp, 12/6 net. 
Stanley Paul 
The story of the Jesuit missions of Para- 
guay. The author has traced the work of 
the missions from their inception down to 
the expulsion of the Jesuits by Bucareli 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


McDowall (Stewart A.), EvoLUTION AND THE 
NEED OF ATONEMENT, 3/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Intended to show that, when the origin 
and history of man are studied from the 
scientific, especially the biological side, the 
spiritual life, its partial failure, and the need 
oe ~ Atonement are thrown into strong 
relief. 


Penning (L.), Lire anp Times oF CALVIN, 
translated by the Rev. B. 8. Berrington, 
10/6 net. Kegan Paul 

A translation of a well-known Dutch 
work written from the Evangelical point of 
view, and combining the fife of Calvin 
with a general history of the Reformation. 

It is frankly encomiastic, and perhaps a 

little too florid in style to please all tastes, 

but it is accurate, and does not shirk 
any of the points of Calvin’s life usually 
attacked by his opponents. The transla- 
tion is adequate, though rather hurried, 
and the book is well printed and illustrated 

“4 twelve full-page plates. There is no 

ndex. 


Romanes (Mrs.), MeprraTions ON PorTIoNns 
or 8. JoHn’s GOSPEL, 6d. net. 
Mowbray 
Some simple religious reflections. 


Sampson (Gerard), BisteE MeEpITATIONS FOR 
Every Day IN THE YEAR: OcTOBER— 
DECEMBER, 1/ net. Mowbray 

This book is “so planned as to last a life- 
time.” Selected texts are given and very 


brief suggestions for meditation. The 
resolutions and “affections”? which follow 
are left to the user of the book. The author 
is one of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion, Mirfield, 








Tait (Rev. Arthur J.), THe HeAaventy Sxs. 
SION OF OUR LorD, an Introduction to 
the History of the Doctrine, 6/ net. 

Robert Scott 

An exhaustive summary of all that is 

contained in the writings of the Fathers and 

of later thinkers and teachers on this subject, 

with an attempt at interpretation which 
deprecates the “ propitiatory * theory. 

Thompson (Rev. J. M.), THroucu Facts vo 
Farrtu, being the St. Margaret’s Lectures 
for 1912, 3/6 net. Arnold 

Mr. Thompson’s ‘Miracles in the New 

Testament,’ published last year, gave rise, 
it will be remembered, to no little discussion, 
In it he had left aside the theological aspect 
of the question, and it is this which he has 
developed in the lectures before us. He 
finds no reason for withdrawing from the 
position of his earlier book : his readers will, 
therefore, agree or disagree with him upon 
that basis. 


Tisdall (Rev. W. St. Clair), CarisTranrry AND 
OTHER Falrus, an Essay in Comparative 
Religion, 5/ net. Robert Scott 

This book should be widely useful. The 
resemblances between Christianity and other 
religions have been pretty well worked out 
in the more popular literature on Compara- 
tive Religion ; it is well to have a popular 
study of the differences, if only in the interests 
of criticism. The illustrations of other faiths, 
as we might expect from the author’s pre- 
vious writings, are drawn chiefly from India. 


Turner (Cuthbert Hamilton), Srupires mw 
Earty Cuurcu History: CoLLEcTEeD 
PaPers, 7/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The essays in this volume appeared origin- 
ally in The Church Quarterly Review, but 
they have been revised. The revision might 
have led to at least one omission connected 
with a decision by Archbishop Benson, 
since there seems to be no need for a scholar, 
writing about Metropolitans and their juris- 
diction in Primitive Canon Law, to say that 
he trusts that he has not been betrayed into 
any criticism inconsistent in the least degree 
with the deep respect which is due to the 
person and office of the Primate. The 
subjects treated include ‘ The Early Christian 

Ministry and the Didache,’ ‘ Ancient and 

Modern Church Organization,’ and ‘St. 

Clement’s Epistle and the Early Roman 

Church.” The republication of the essays 

is justified, as these subjects are of com- 

manding interest to the Church historian, 
and are handled by a most competent 
scholar. In the paper on ‘ Church Organiza- 
tion’ Mr. Turner pays special and well- 
merited attention to the theories of the 
late Dr. Hatch. His conclusions on familiar 
questions such as the origin of the Episco- 
= will not meet with general acceptance, 
ut, as they are urged with the authority 
of a skilled advocate, the arguments must 
be respected. The book is one to delight 

a scholar. 

Whitham (Rev. A. R.), Oxrp TESTAMENT 
History, from the Creation to the 
Time of Christ, 4/6 Rivingtons 

The history of the Jews is here presented 
in a rapid but complete survey, from the 

Creation to the Nativity. 

Wind and Cloud: Srxecrions FROM THE 
Writincs oF FatrHerR PoLitock AND 
HIS BROTHER, 2/6 net. Mowbray 

Meant, no doubt, for the people among 
whom Father Pollock and Father Tom 
laboured as mission priests, these little 
meditations are very simple—in many cases 
of the kind which only the living voice, or 
the memory of it, can redeem from triteness. 

But they have humour and wisdom in them 

as well, and all the charm of sincerity and 

affection. 
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History and Biograpby. 


ons to Peterhouse or S. Peter’s 
College in the University of Cambridge, 
1615-1911, compiled by Thomas Alfred 

Walker, 30/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 

This register fully deserves its excellent 
rint and get-up. Dr. Walker, the historian 
of Peterhouse, ‘‘ has occupied all the leisure 
hours of some twelve years, together with 
many hours which could ill be spared,” in 
perfecting his work, which gives the con- 
tents of the Admission Books from 1615 to 
1887; and an abstract of the ‘ Academical 
Register * which succeeded these from 1887 
to 1911. Dr. Walker modestly disclaims the 
merit of completeness for his work, but it 
is a model of what such a register should be, 
bei particularly rich in the additional 
details not easily procured. No trouble in 
research—genealogical, historical, or lite- 

—seems to have been too great for 
Dr. Walker, and his admirable Index will 
show the care with which he has made 
cross-references, while a study of any notable 
name reveals the thoroughness of his anno- 
tations. 

At the end is a Bibliography of MSS. 
and books by or concerning Peterhouse men, 
which was suggested by Dr. Ward shortly 
after he became Master. It is a list already 
of considerable proportions, and a credit 
to the oldest foundation in Cambridge. 
which, thanks to Dr. Walker, is now second 
to none in the pious care of its records. 


Festing (Gabrielle), WHEN Kincs RODE TO 
DetxHI, 7/6 net. Blackwood 
‘When Kings rode to Delhi’* will de- 
servedly attract those in whom the great 
Durbar of 1911 and the selection of a new 
Indian capital roused more than a fleeting 
interest. The book, as the Preface tells 
us, is intended for the general reader or the 
traveller in India rather than the scholar, 
whose attention must be devoted to con- 
flicting theories regarding early India and 
the maze of detail which modern industry 
has collected from antiquarian sources. 
Even the student will be grateful for a 
record which, starting from the Muslim 
conquest of 1000 a.p. and disregarding the 
intricacies of the microscopic method, pre- 
sents a broad and generous outline of the 
t dynasties that controlled the gates of 
ndia for more than seven hundred years. 

For the general reader there is a famous 
procession of striking characters—Mahmud 
of Ghazni, the ruthless iconoclast; Prithi 
Raj, the sovereign lord of old Rajputana ; 
the saintly Jalaluddin; Alauddin, the 
monster of cruelty ; Timur of the buoyant 
spirit; the glorious, tolerant Akbar; the 
peerless Nur Jahan ; Shah Jahan the magni- 
ficent; Sivaji, the prince of bandits; 
Aurangzib, the mighty ‘‘ white snake.” who 
played the Puritan and thereby lost an 
empire, the disruption of which led to the 
rise of the Sikhs and to the advent from 
overseas of “that great white race” fore- 
told in 1675 a.p. by the robber saint Teg 
Bahadur, and heralded by the visits of 
Hawkins and Roe. 

The fate of Delhi and its kings decided the 
destiny of India for many centuries, during 
which the area south of the Deccan made 
no history. This volume should, therefore, 
prove a boon to those who are eager to know 
something of the past glories of the new 
capital, but have neither libraries nor leisure 
for original study. The story is full of 
interest and well told, with a fascinating 
supplement in the shape of reproductions 
of curious miniatures and drawings from 
the little-known material in the possession 
of the India Office. 





Fitzpatrick (Thomas), WATERFORD DURING 
THE Civit War (1641-53). 

Waterford, Downey 

In this volume Dr. Fitzpatrick has printed 

the depositions taken by the commission 
of inquiry into the 164] massacre, together 
with some examinations taken in 1652 before 
the trial of Fennell, and has added the 
remarkable account by Urban Vigors of 
the Munster rising. These documents are 
of high importance, both as minimizing the 
accepted statements of the extent of the 
massacres by the Irish party, and as showing 
the nature of the provocation given by the 
Government which had succeeded Strafford, 
and the spirit in which it ruled the country. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick has disfigured a valuable 
piece of historical work by strongly partisan 
notes and comments. In view of these, 
we think it would have been better to print 
the whole manuscript he worked from 
instead of giving extracts, or at least to 
show in some detail the nature of the 
passages omitted. His death in January of 
this year left a gap in the ranks of Irish 
historical students. 

Hart-Synnot (Major-General FitzRoy), Ler- 
TERS OF, edited by B. M. Hart- 
Synnot, 12/6 net. Arnold 

The writer of these letters was born in 
1844, and in 1858, when not yet fourteen, was 
sent to Sandhurst, whence he passed out 
in June, 1860. His father thought him too 
young for a commission, and continued his 
education, with the hope that he might be 
appointed to the Royal Engineers. This, 
however, was not to be, and, strange to 
relate, he entered Sandhurst for a second 
time, receiving in due course a commission 

in the 3lst Regiment in December, 1864. 

He passed the Staff College first in order 

of merit in 1872, having in 1868 married 

Mary Susanna, daughter of Mark Seton 

Synnot of Ballymoyer, to whom most of 

the ‘Letters* are addressed. They are 

good letters, creditable in every way to a 

young officer, and give a clear idea of his 

work in various campaigns. These were 
the Ashanti expedition under Sir Garnet 

Wolseley (who had formed a favourable 

opinion of Hart), the Zulu War, the Boer 

War of 1881, the Egyptian Campaign of 

1882, and the Boer War fresh in our memories. 

The descriptions will be read with special 

pleasure by veterans, for they recall many 

picturesque incidents. Others are equally 
useful, though less pleasing, disclosing as 

they do a little rift in what used to be a 

party of mutual admiration. General Hart 

acquired the double name on the title-page in 

1902, when his wife inherited the estate of 

Ballymoyer. After the Boer War he came 

home, and in 1904 retired on account of age. 

His career was throughout distinguished: in 

eace for his endeavour to acquire know- 
edge and fit himself for his duties; in war 
for bravery and determination. 

Lewis (Edward Arthur), THe Mepi#®var 
Borovucus or SNOWDONIA. Sotheran 

A study of the rise and development of 
the municipal element in the ancient Princi- 
pality of North Wales down to the Act of 

nion of 1536. 

Mallory (George), 
GRAPHER, 7/6 net. 

This work is described by its author as 

“less than a biography and more than an 

essay ’—not a complete Life, but an expla- 

nation of character. The Bibliography pre- 
fixed indicates the sources used, among 
which essays by Henley and Lionel Johnson, 
and Mr. Birrell’s Introduction to his edition 
of Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ are selected as 
having been “ particularly illuminating.” 

There is a promising-looking Index, and 

as frontispiece an admirable reproduction of 

Dance’s drawing of Boswell. 


BoswELL, THE Bro- 
Smith & Elder 





Maxwell (Anna), Hampsreap, rts HisTorico 
Hovszs, 17s LrreRARY AND ARTISTIC 
Associations, 7/6 net. James Clarke 

A careful account of the antiquities of 

Hampstead, illustrated by many reproduc- 

tions of old prints, portraits, and a very 

useful plan. 


McCarthy (Michael J. F.), Tar Intsx Revo- 
LUTION: Vol. I. THe MurpDERING TIME, 
FROM THE LAND LEAGUE TO THE First 
Home Rute Bu, 10/6 net. 

Blackwood 
_Mr. McCarthy was in the thick of the 

Nationalist movement in the eighties. His 

father was boycotted for paying his rent 

though a Land Leaguer, and he himself 
was employed on The Freeman’s, Journal. 

He writes from a Unionist standpoint, but 

his intimacy with many of the Nationalists 

of that time gives his narrative special 
picturesqueness and _ interest. Agrarian 
and political crimes fill the bulk of this 

vivid book, but the political history is 

done in a lively way, and Parnell’s portrait 

is painted most strikingly. It is interesting 
to note his statement that Lord Randolph 

Churchill, in 1885, meant to take up Home 

Rule. This confirms what Mr. Blunt wrote 

in his recent book. We note Mr. McCarthy’s 

omission to provide an index. 


Renton (Richard), Joun Forster AND HIS 
FRIENDSHIPS, 10/6 net. 
Chapman & Hall 

This book might have been reduced to 
half its present dimensions without loss. 
Mr. Renton has some interesting reminis- 
cences of his own concerning old times, but 
he repeats a great deal that is known, and 
moralizes incessantly on curious coincidences, 
the causes of friendship, the colder hearts 
of the present day, &c. While he tells us 
from time to time of Forster’s arbitrary 
and exacting manners, he gives us nothing 
like so clear an impression of the man as 
the little anonymous memoir of 1903, now 
known to be Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s. Stress 
is laid on Forster’s early part in securin 
Shakespeare’s birthplace for the nation, an 
the idea that he was ever engaged to the 
poetess “L. E. L.” is repudiated. Various 
letters are included, the best of which are 
B. W. Procter’s. That man of many 
friends should have been credited with his 
charming memoir of Lamb among his prose 
work of importance. The best chapter is 
the last, in which attention is called to the 
Forster Bequest. Here the author should 
do good service, as the various treasures at 
South Kensington are little known. 

Mr. Renton is pleasantly enthusiastic, 
especially about bygone drama, but he is 
more reflective than critical, and he has 
allowed his book to go forth without ade- 
quate revision. Grammar, punctuation, and 
style all need attention ; e.g., such a sentence 
as the long one at the top of p. 78 should 
have been rewritten. 


Smith (Adolphe), Monaco anp MONTE 

Caro, 15/ net. Grant Richards 

An elaborate and detailed account of 

Monaco, amply illustrated. Past history 

and present conditions are set forth at 

length, and about half the volume deals 
with various aspects of gambling. 


Sollas (I. B. J.), THe Story or NEWNHAM 
COLLEGE, 6d. net. Cambridge, Heffer 
This booklet embodies three articles 
which were published recently in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan: tHE ANNALS OF 
Mewar, abridged and edited by C. H. 
Payne, 3/6 net. Routledge 

It was a happy thought to endeavour 
to interest the ordinary reader in Tod’s 
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famous Indian classic; but this abridgment 
deodorizes the peculiar perfume of the 
original. Tod, as Mr. Payne says, not only 
knew the Rajputs so intimately “ that by 
the time he left India he had almost become 
a Rajput himself ””—an assimilation, perhaps, 
too difficult for strict Sanskritists to accept 
—but he also possessed the powers of imagi- 
nation and description. The original ‘ Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan’ would nowa- 
days doubtless prove indigestible to all but 
seasoned appetites. Even in the compressed 
Calcutta reprint of 1899 (of which Mr. Payne 
seems to be ignorant, and which reproduces 
the illustrations) there are some _ 1,500 
closely printed pages. What Mr. Payne 
terms “the somewhat glaring defects of 
his style” only endears Tod to confirmed 
lovers of John Company’s India, but we 
do not expect the assent of the general 
public, and we are glad to hope that many 
of them may feel something of the delight 
which the original inspired by skimming 
Mr. Payne’s abridgment. It contains about 
one-third of ‘The Annals of Mewar,’ which 
form about a fifth of the whole work, and 
has been executed with some reverence and 
no little care by one who knows India and 
ss but whose Arabic is often at 
ault. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


“ Contour ’** Wall Map of the Mediterranean 
Lands, constructed on a Secant Conical 
Projection, 16/ G. W. Bacon 


A zeal for originality appears to have 
inspired the constructor of these maps. 
The term ‘Mediterranean Lands” has 
been extended to include St. Petersburg. 
Bathygraphs are marked in feet, but oro- 

phs in metres. The edition on rollers, 
in which the names of towns have been 
inserted, appears to have attempted a com- 
promise between modern and Roman nomen- 
clature by putting modern names into 
Western Europe, and ancient names, wher- 
ever possible, into Eastern Europe. Thus 
Colchester appears under both its new and 
old forms, while Lancashire (coloured green, 
to represent fertility) is unspotted by a 
single town. The colouring is slightly 
uneven. 


Edwards (George Wharton), 
Fiemisu Towns, 18/ net. 
Gay & Hancock 
In his ore tee drawings of old Flemish 
towns and folk Mr. Edwards has caught the 
spirit of the places remarkably well, while the 
narrative of his wanderings that accom- 
panies them is full of a somewhat naive 
observation. Oudenarde, Alost, Dender- 
monde, Bergues, Courtrai, Ypres, Dixmude, 
Furnes, Tournai, and Douai are among the 
towns described, and the special character- 
istics of each are surprisingly well caught. 
The book is an American one, well printed, 
and attractively bound. 


Some OLp 


Mathews (John L.), Tue Loc or tHE Easy 
Way, 6/ net. Gay & Hancock 
Mr. Mathews and his wife spent their 
honeymoon drifting down the Mississippi 
in a “shanty-boat.” They seem to have 
had a very pleasant time, and he relates 
their mild adventures in characteristically 
American fashion. The descriptions of river 
life are interesting. 


Sansom (Mary J.), A Houmay Trip To 
CanaDa, 2/ net. St. Catherine Press 

All the trivial details of travelling are 
recorded in this trite little book—even the 


menu of the writer’s first lunch and dinner 


on board the liner. 





Sports and Pastimes. 


Talbot (Frederick A.),: Moror-Cars AND 
THEIR Story, 21/ net. :% Cassell 
A popular history of the petrol-driven 
motor from its*earliest;days to its many 
developments tat the present time. The 
chapter on ‘The American Cheap Car’ is 
an unprejudiced description of this much- 
abused vehicle. The chapter ‘How We 
Get our Petrol’ is rather pessimistic regard- 
ing the supply, but would. perhaps, have 
been rewritten had publication been delayed. 
We refer to the articles on the manufacture 
of benzol which have been appearing in 
The Motor during the last few weeks. ‘The 
illustrations in the volume are excellent. 


Sociology. 


Barnes (Prof. Earl), Woman In MoprEern 

Society, 3/6 net. Cassell 
’ The author presents a carefulanalysis of 
the biological and historical conditions which 
have led to the present upheaval in woman’s 
activities, and examines the industrial, 
educational, and domestic conditions. He 
says: “From the point of view of this 
book, all the efforts to open the doors of 
opportunity, through which women can 
pass into the man’s world, are but prepara- 
tions for the beginning of a journey. The 
sooner all such doors are opened the better, 
for then a great source of dangerous sex 
antagonism will pass away.” We note 
here and there some overlapping in succeeding 
chapters, and assertions over-dogmatic and 
unsympathetic, the latter owing to a want 
of better understanding and, perhaps, to a 
too-pronounced American standpoint. But, 
broadly, the book shows sound thinking, 
supported by wide reading. 


Goddard (Henry Herbert), Toe Karirar 
Famity, a Study in the Heredity of 
Feeble-Mindedness, 6/6 net. Macmillan 

An inquiry into the heredity of an inmate 

at a New Jersey Training School for the 
Feeble-Minded has brought to light a family 
record as appalling as that of the Jukes family 
published by Dugdale in 1877. About 1776 a 
soldier of good family became the father, 
by a feeble-minded girl, of a similarly afflicted 
son. From him have come 480 descendants, 
of whom 143 were feeble-minded, 82 died 
in infancy, and only 46 have been found 
normal, the remainder not being traced. 
The author shows the possible application 
of Mendelism to human heredity ; he regards 
artificial sterilization as a makeshift to be 
used sparingly in the present undeveloped 
state of human knowledge of heredity, 
and pleads powerfully for segregation and 
care, showing the beneficial results of good 
treatment upon a member of the family 
who came under his control. 


Ogg (Frederic Austin), Socran ProGRess IN 
CONTEMPORARY EvRopE, 6/6 net. 

Macmillan 

Dr. Ogg’s book is a veritable cyclopedia 
of as. movements and legislation in 
Europe since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion. Beginning with the economic changes 
induced by the Industrial Revolution, he 
proceeds to describe the universal demand 
for popular government, and passes on to 
an examination of democratic influences on 
social legislation and progress, here and on 
the Continent. A few slips have crept into 
the mass of facts collected. The Osborne 
judgment was not directed merely, as stated 
on p. 159, against the payment of salaries 
to members of Parliament from trade-union 
funds; the statement of the proposals 
contained in the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission, on 
p. 237, misses their essential difference ; 
and Marx died in 1883, not 1863, as 








stated on p. 349. We find no mention of 
Syndicalism in the book, although the 
admirable Bibliography contains several 
references on this subject. 


Roberts (Peter), THz New IMMIGRATION, a 
tudy of the Industrial and Social Life 
of South-Eastern Europeans in America, 
7/ net. Macmillan 
The character of the emigration from 
South-Eastern Europe into the United States 
is the subject of this study. Dr. Roberts 
does not attempt anything in the nature of 
a quantitative analysis ; he contents himself 
with anecdotal paragraphs, and his headings 
(‘Foreign Hearts Feel,’ ‘Some Foreigners 
Thieves,’ and ‘Foreigners not Truthful’ 
are fair samples) suggest their inconsiderable 
sociological value. He is, however, %on- 
spicuously fair and finely optimistic—none 
but an American optimist would write of 
“our beautiful language ”’—and _ believes 
that practical co-operation between native- 
born and immigrant is likely to prove of 
more avail than legislation. 


Economics. 


Pierson (Dr. N. G.), Princrptes oF Eco- 
nomics, translated by A. A. Wotzel, 
Vol. II., 10/ net. Macmillan 

The late Dr. Pierson’s treatise on Eco- 
nomics was completed in 1897, and the 

English translation, by Mr. Wotzel, of the 

first half appeared in 1902. The second 

volume, dealing with Production and the 

Revenues of the State, fully maintains the 

high standard of the first. The section on 

‘ Production’ is rather a summary of the 

operation of self-interest than an exhaustive 

survey. It is marked by an almost meticu- 
lous examination of accustomed theories, 
at times developing into a startling, if 
justifiable, acidity of comment: “The 
economic wisdom of Fliirscheim,” we learn, 
for example, ‘‘ is below the lowest conceivable 
level.” Two important chapters on ‘The 
Land and the Law of Inheritance’ should not 
be overlooked. Although the author has 
not carried his conclusions very far, these 
chapters mark him as one of the few modern 
economists who recognize the importance of 
inheritance as a factor in distribution. The 
outstanding feature of the remainder of the 
book, dealing with the Revenues of the 

State, is the mass of facts collected and used 

as evidence. As Prime Minister and Finance 

Minister of the Netherlands, the author had 

an intimate acquaintance with the practical 

aspects of the subject in his own country, 
but there are few other countries of import- 
ance from which data have not been derived. 

We regret that this substantial work, con- 

taining over 1,000 pages, contains no index. 


Bducation, 


Cambridge University Calendar for 1912-13, 
9/ net. Cambridge, Deighton & Bell ; 
London, G. Bell 
We are glad to have this invaluable record 
of academic life up to date. The List of 
Examinations and Prize Subjects is par- 
ticularly useful. We notice that the essays 
for the Members’ Prizes, shortly to be sent 
in, are devoted to Browning as a literary 
artist in English and Apuleius in Latin. 
National University of Ireland, CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1912. ’ 
Dublin, National University ; 
London, Longmans 


Pbilology. 


Duignan (W. H.), WarwicksHIRE PLACE- 
Names, 5/ net. Frowde 


The author has used Dugdale’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire’ for a foundation, 
and has endeavoured to deal with all places 
in the county, however small. 


In tracing 
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them he has been able to identify several 
Domesday manors apparently unrecognized 
by Dugdale or Reader. 


Evans (Rev. D. Tyssil), THe PrincrPLes oF 
Hesrew Grammar. Part I. Signs AND 
SounpDs, WoRDS AND THEIR INFLEC- 
tions, 7/6 net. Luzac 

The object which Mr. Evans had in view 

was to provide a Grammar “suitable for 
students in the intermediate stages,” the 
needs of junior and advanced classes being 
already respectively met by Davidson’s 
‘Introductory Hebrew Grammar’ and the 
Oxford English edition of Gesenius- 
Kautzsch’s ‘ Hebrew Grammar.’ The method 
employed in the new work is sound, and 
the explanations are generally as clear as 
can be desired. We cannot, however, say 
that the book is as free from mistakes as a 
publication of this kind should be. We have 
noted numerous misprints in the Hebrew 
part of the exercises, which are also capable 
of amendment in other respects. Among 
the drawbacks of a different kind is an 
erroneous explanation on p. 53 of the 
Hebrew letters corresponding to p and s 
uniformly found in the blank spaces between 
the sections or paragraphs of the Pentateuch, 
and, somewhat irregularly, also in the other 
books of the Old Testament. The volume 
should, therefore, be used under careful 
guidance. 


Scbool=Books. 


Bagster-Collins (E. W.), Frrst Book In 

GERMAN, 6/ Macmillan 

An attempt to work out for the classroom 

the principles which the author set forth in 

‘The Teaching of German in Secondary 

Schools.” The result strikes us as a very 
useful book. 


Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), Exe- 

MENTARY ALGEBRA, 4/6 Bell 

Ninth edition. In the “ Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Series.” 


Birkhead (Alice), Stortzs FROM AMERICAN 

History, 1/6 Methuen 

A series of stories simply told, which 

should be useful in aiding young people to 
wider knowledge. 


Daudet, Lettres DE Mon Mou LIN, edited by 
H. G. Bradby and E. V. Rieu, ‘‘ Oxford 
Modern French Series,” 2/6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The editor of this series in his Preface 
rightly deplores the teaching of languages 
for purely utilitarian purposes, and con- 
siders that their literary aspect is far more 
important. The notes on Daudet’s famous 
stories are, for the most part, excellent, but 

“Qh these deep thinkers!” for “ces 

diables de penseurs!” strikes us as rather 

inadequate. 


Highroads of Geography: IV. Tar Conrtt- 
NENT OF Europe, 1/6; V. BrrraIn 
OversgEas, 1/8, ‘ Royal School Series. 

Nelson 

The illustrations are a notable feature of 
this series, and the coloured reproductions 
of paintings will tend to quicken interest in 

a subject which is sometimes taught in a 

somewhat dull manner. 


Marichal (J. P. R.), VocaspuLarre Frangalis, 
French Vocabularies for Repetition, 
Elementary and Advanced, grouped 
in Subjects, showing Pronunciation 
Phonetically, and Irregular Formation 
of the Feminine and Plural, 1/6 Bell 

Contains about 4,000 words which, the 
author considers, will be found sufficient 
for a Final Pass Examination. His system 
of phonetic symbols is complicated, 


Fiction. 


Alexander (Miriam), THz Port or Dreams, 
6 Melrose 
To set out to make a man who is a physical 
coward into any semblance of a hero is to 
undertake a difficult task, and we think 
that Miss Alexander has not succeeded in 
this tale of the friends of the Pretender. 
A man of the sternest moral courage might 
conceivably fail to act at some suddenly 
critical moment; that he would fail after 
long consideration is unlikely, and that then, 
after sacrificing the life of his friend, he 
would offer the remnants of his honour to the 
lady he adores, is unthinkable. No writer 
of historical fiction can thus run counter to 
all codes of honour and hope to retain 
sympathy. 
Alleock (Florence B.), My FacsimiiE; or, 
Isar’s Story, 6 Drane 
A trivial, badly written little story of a 
long-lost child. 


Apuleius, Story or Cupip AND PsycHE, 
translated by Charles Stuttaford, illus- 
trated by Jessie Mothersole, 2/6 net. 

Priory Press 
We are pleased to see a new and cheaper 
edition of this rendering. We praised the 

first issue on June 20th, 1903. 


Benson (Robert Hugh), Come Rack! Come 
Rore! 6/ Hutchinson 
The glorification of the priests who 
suffered under Elizabeth has been evidently 
Father Benson’s aim, and he is, perhaps, 
within his right in representing them as 
Christian martyrs innocent of all treasonable 
intent. The religious motive is dominant 
throughout, the love-interest being sub- 
ordinated to it in a manner unconventional, 
but not the less effective. We wish that 
the author had spared us the twenty odd 
pages which are packed with vivid details 
of gibbet and rack, though his gifts as an 
historical novelist are shown in other and 
pleasanter ways. Babington’s conspiracy 
and the closing scenes at Fotheringay take 
on new life under his hands, and we are 
equally charmed and tantalized by his brief 
portrayal of the Jesuit Campion, who 
appears naturally under a different aspect 
from that assigned to him in ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ 


Cawthorne (Elsie M.), A YEAR WITHOUT A 
CHAPERON, 6/ Long 
The autobiography of a young and in- 
experienced English girl trying to earn her 
living in New York. The writer’s style is 
immature, and the conversation recorded 
often fatuous. 


Chester (S. Beach), Diners A Deox: Mr- 
Morrs OF A Maitre p’ HOTEL, 5/ net. 
Stanley Paul 
These reminiscences are amusing. They 
cannot be commended to_ schoolgirls, 
who would probably find them extremely 
dull. Nevertheless the episodes, recounted 
with many illuminating asides by this maitre 
d’hotel, are novel and entertaining; and 
the point of view, being frankly unmoral, is 
harmless enough. The last story, in which 
Herlock Soames dines with Arséne Lepine, 
is a riot of farce. 


Dallas (Capt. Oswald), Private Sauru, 6/ 
Herbert Jenkins 
Owing to pecuniary difficulties and the 
treachery of a brother-officer, the hero is 
compelled to resign his commission in a 
cavalry regiment, and enlists as a private in 
a Highland battalion. The South African 
campaign, however, reinstates him in his old 
osition, with a bride into the bargain. 
he vicissitudes of a soldier’s life in peace 
and war are well described. The author, 
| however, is stronger in realistic descriptions 








than in the weaving of romance. The 
machinations of the villain and the female 
characters are alike unconvincing. 


France (Anatole), THE ASPIRATIONS OF 
JEAN SERVIEN, translated by Alfred 
Allinson, 6/ Lane 

‘Les Désires de Jean Servien’ is one of 

the less effective books of Anatole France, 
and Mr. Allinson’s cavalier method of 
treating his author does not tend to improve 
it. Why, for instance, is the lad said to 
have ‘“‘ pored over ™ a pastel, when Anatole 
France wrote simply “seen”? But, while 
the book falls below the highest level of 
its author’s work in subject and aim, it 
is full of his characteristic observation, and 
has more than usual of his semi-cynical 
appreciation of women of all kinds. 


Gould (Nat), A Reckiess Owner, 6d. Long 
New edition. 
Grier (Sydney C.), A Youna Man MarRIED, 6 
Blackwi 
This is one of the best historical novels 
we have read for a long time. It deals 
with the British army in Spain during the 
year that followed the storming of Badajoz ; 
the plot is absorbing, and the setting 
realistic and full of vitality. There are six 
illustrations by A. Pearse, well in touch with 
the atmosphere of the book. 


Heanley (C. E.), Toe Vitiace InFipet, 3/6 

Long 

We do not like the author’s humour as 

exhibited in these short stories, which need 
revision in point of style. 


Hutchinson (A. S. M.), Taz Happy WaRRIOR, 
6/ Alston Rivers 
The happy warrior of this romance stands 
out like a figure in an allegory, emblematic 
of truth and courage. From his childhood 
we follow him step by step, with fatalistic 
precision, to the end that comes with in- 
evitable force, and ‘“‘ though it be death, 
always victory, what more happiness is 
there ?** The book is in an unusual vein, 
and well worth reading. 


Keays (H. A. Mitchell), THe Roap To 
Damascus, 6/ jrant Richards 
To our thinking, the most interesting 
point about this novel is the amazing light 
in which it places the transatlantic system 
of co-education. It may be true that in 
American university towns students under 
20 are permitted to live in lodgings, alone 
and uncontrolled. But public opinion would 
surely draw the line at téte-d-téte midnight 
interviews between those of opposite sexes ; 
and it would scarcely be possible for such 
things to take place without the knowledge 
of at least the landlady. The main thesis 
of the story, arising from the adoption of 
a child under extraordinary conditions, is 
sufficiently daring, and its development 
shows some touches of originality. The 
author is on the side of the angels, and 
virtue triumphs at the conclusion. 


Long’s Sixpenny Net Cloth Novels: Tur 
Girt In Grey, by Curtis Yorke ; THRICE 
ARMED, by Harold Bindloss. 

New editions. 


MacMunn (Major G. F.), Pree anp Car- 
RONADE, 6/ Blackwood 
The majority of these stories have ap 
in Blackwood’s and The Cornhill, and one or 
two in Temple Bar and The United Service 
Magazine. They do not strike us as being 
of distinguished quality. 


Rice (Alice Hegan), A Romance or BILLy- 
Goat Hit, 6 Hodder & Stoughton 

It is a far cry from the Cabbage Patch to 
Billy-Goat Hill, subsequently renamed An- 
og Heights, but the spirit of the immortal 
rs. Wiggs has made little of the distance, 
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The varied and humorously —— 
characterization is throughout delightful, 
but unfortunately is inadequate material 
for a novel. We do not cavil at the inci- 
dents: they happen almost in superabund- 
ance from the initial shooting affray to the 
final acquittal ; but the series of coincidences 
is irritating. 


Sheehan (P. A.), Mraiam Lucas, 6/ 
Longmans 
While showing just appreciation of Irish 
Roman Catholic peasantry, Canon Sheehan 
has much to learn concerning social move- 
ments of to-day. His novel, which is far 
too long, is marred by faults of style which 
might more easily have been pardoned in a 
less fluent writer. 


Smedley (Constance), Rutx’s see: 6/ 


Mrs. Maxwell Armfield may be relied 
upon for a fairly readable story, but her 

yehology here, as in ‘The Emotions of 
Martha,’ occasionally puzzles us. She en- 
dows one of her characters with business 
acumen and energy, but when the said 
character comes to London to choose a 
showroom for the village “industry,” she 
rents a couple of rooms in a dingy slum, 
merely because it happens to be near Sloane 
Street. The story is concerned with the 
influence of “‘ trade * on prestige, and a love- 
interest is interwoven. Country houses and 
the studios of the art world are again used 
as a setting. 


Stott (Beatrice), Rosemary anp Ruz, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
The early life of a girl who, warped by 
lack of affection in childhood, views the 
world almost entirely from the subjective 
standpoint, and becomes increasingly self- 
centred as she grows up, is traced in this 
book with painstaking accuracy. The accu- 
mulation of small details, whether of charac- 
ter or incident, ought, if it is to be anything 
but tedious, to be fraught with a special 
significance. This story is mainly a record 
of detail which must be judged unimportant, 
if not irrelevant. A certain amount of it 
goes to show the growth of an outer crust 
upon a sensitive character. But the ma- 
chinery fails when the love-episode begins. 
The book leaves an impression that it has 
merely indicated what it intends to empha- 
size in characterization, and that by its 
low estimate of the spiritual side of emotion 
it defeats its own ends. 


Swan (Annie S.), A Favourrre or Fortune, 
6 Cassell 
Founded on the well-worn theme of 
property passing to one of two men on 
marriage with a certain lady, this tale 
displays such diverse interests as are em- 
braced by Parliamentary contests and all 
the parties thereto, not even omitting the 
landed aristocracy. After the usual con- 
tention for the lady’s hand, we leave the 
victor welcoming the birth of an heir to 
the family estate. Many readers who will 
swallow the tale easily enough will strain 
at inconsistencies in the spelling of names 
and duplication of lines. 


Swayne (Martin), Tue Sporrine Instinct, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The first sentence is arresting, the second 
illuminating—a good beginning to an excep- 
tionally clever novel. There is comparatively 
little plot or action ; to outward appearances 
everything ends much where it began ; the 
fragile ho and ibilities have faded 
into nothingnoss. e characters are well 
drawn, and the conversation witty, though 
there is sometimes an undue tendency to 
abstract moralizing, 





General. 


Auvergne (E. B. D’), Tae Licur Sipe or 
Lonpon, with Illustrations by C. E. 
Dawson, &c., 6/ net. Werner Laurie 

The author’s experiences of Bohemianism 
are entertaining, but his insistence on the 
practice of making promiscuous acquaint- 
ances with the other sex is tedious and rather 
astonishing. We refuse to believe that nine- 
tenths of the London male population are 
so occupied. The frankly sensual plays an 
excessive part in these pages, which are 
amusing in a vulgar way. 


Beauty (The) of Life: srina SELECTIONS 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARTHUR CHRIS- 
TOPHER BENSON, compiled by Caroline 
Abbott Derby, with an Introduction, 
6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Such a book as this brings out the author’s 
insipidity conspicuously. Mr. Benson is at 
his best when he presents facts or other 
people’s ideas ; at his worst when he talks 
generalities. Miss Derby has preferred the 

meralities. It is not difficult to see why 

r. Benson is popular. He has education, 

and flatters the self-esteem of his readers. 
He writes in a monotonous, but gentle, 
rhythmic manner. He deals in thoughts 
which the least educated may share. He 
upholds the moral virtues, and sets forth 
the consolations of conventional religion, 
while he is unexacting in his demands upon 
the conscience. 


British Museum, DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED 
Books, a Guide to the Use of the 
Reading-Room, 6d. The Museum 

A useful pamphlet containing the rules 
and regulations of the Reading-Room. 


Cheyne (Elizabeth Gibson), THe Voice or 
One CrRyING, arranged in Cycles b 
T. K. C., 2/6 net. A. & C. Blac 
Mrs. Cheyne has turned from the lyric 
to the prose-poetic fable, parable, and moral 
essay. We disagree with little that she 
says, but we find most of it rather trite, 
and cannot comprehend why she should 
have chosen to put it in jerky, short para- 
graphs rather than in straightforwardly 
printed prose. 


Dunsany (Lord), SELECTIONS FROM 
Writings or, 10/6 
Dundrum, Cuala Press 

The art of Lord Dunsany is capricious 
and unequal, but at its best it has the power 
to endow fantasy with the lineaments of 
realism. Having created a world of his 
own, so far as nomenclature is concerned, 
he skilfully pours into it shapes, deeds, 
moods, and feelings appropriate to a world 
containing, for instance, the cruelty and 
poetry of Persia, remains of mastodon and 
agp ay and the Cullinan diamond. 

or gods he provides eerie Strangers behind 
whom is the menace or promise of Eternity’s 
womb. His dream-world gains in fascina- 
tion from its lack of familiar names, and 
it is noteworthy that he sometimes comes 
perilously near failure when he trifles with 
his instinct for remoteness. 

The principal service of this prettily- 
produced book is its representation of Lord 
Dunsany’s dramatic art. None who admires 
an outline at once simple and ingenious, 
lit up by won would refuse to praise ‘ The 
Gods of the Mountain.’ The rogue in this 
play, who proposes that he and his com- 
panions shall masquerade as gods, is a real 
creation. His subtlety and resourcefulness 
awake the sympathy which art in crime 
often evokes more easily than the need of 
the criminal. When we turn to the play 
of ‘King Argiménés and the Unknown 


THE 


grim and horrid interest of the opening situa. 
tion; and, as we read the dialogue, we 
| feel as if a vision of barbarous reality had 
drifted towards us from some dead man’s 
memory. 

Mr. Yeats’s Introduction is weakened 
by irrelevancy and a prosaic obtrusion of 
the professional poet ; but he pays a high 
tribute to Lord Dunsany’s powers. 


George (W. L.), Woman, 2/6 net. Jenkins 

We have here an extreme instance of one 
intuitively possessed of fundamentally sound 
ideas who will, we fear, do more harm than 
good by reason of his total disregard of 
the need for acquiring proper knowledge of 
the world of yesterday and to-day. He 
should withdraw the book, and give at 
least a year to reflection, sympathetic 
investigation, and correction. 


Golden Grain: THoucnuts or Many Minps, 
compiled by Agatha Russell, with a 
Preface by Frederic Harrison, 2/ net. 

Nisbet 

An extract for each day in the year, 
and one for each month. As Mr. Harrison 
remarks in his Preface, they give proof of 
wide reading and a richly stored memory. 

The authors cited range from the ancients 

to living writers. 


Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Svccsss, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES, 2/6 net. 
Duckworth 
New edition in “ The Reader’s Library.” 
For notice see Athen., Nov. 15, 1902, 
p. 645. 


Guide to Promotion for Non-Commissioned 
Officers (Corporal to Staff-Sergeant) and 
Men of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
with Appendix on Hints for Young 
N.C.O.’s on Clerical and Other Duties 
in a Military Hospital, compiled by 
Capt. S. T. Beggs, 3/6 net. 

Third edition. In Gale 

** Military Series.” 


Hall (Henry Marion), Ipyiis or FisHERMEN, 
a History of the Literary Species, 6/6 
net. New York, Columbia Univ. Press ; 

London, Frowde 
A careful and fully equipped study of the 
subject. 


& Polden’s 


Hardy (Lileen), THe Diary or a FREE 
KINDERGARTEN, With an Introduction 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 2/ net. 

Gay & Hancock 
This little book gives an account of the 
founding and early working of St. Saviour’s 

Child-Garden in the Canongate of Edin- 

burgh. It is easily and sympathetically 

written. 


Imperial Institute Bulletin, Ocrozrr, 2/6 
John Murray 
Besides ‘Reports of Recent Investiga- 
tions at the Imperial Institute,’ a special 
article on ‘Recent Agricultural Develop- 
ments in Uganda,’ by Mr. P. H. Lamb, and 
some * General Notes * will be found in this 
issue. 


James (Henry) Year-Book, selected and 
arranged by Evelyn Garnaut Smalley, 
with an Introduction by Henry James 
and W. D. Howells, 3/6 net. Dent 

These scraps of conversation and descrip- 
tion seem to us singularly detached ; but 

Mr. James takes the book “for a very 

charming and illuminating tribute” to his 

literary performance. 


Just for Ourselves Cookery Book, edited by 
Jennie B. Williams, 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

A. useful addition to the ‘‘ Woman’s 





Warrior * (of which Mr. Yeats gives the first 
act only), we are instantly struck by the ’ 


Economical Series,” 
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Lang (Andrew), ADVENTURES AMONG Books, | will be more ng wong than Browning | Worth (Marie), Tar ees ee 


New Edition, 3/6 net. Longmans 
This third and cheaper impression, with 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Lang as frontis- 
piece, is very welcome. It is full of his 
ul and easy prose, mostly on favourite 
subjects. 


Maclaren (Ian), ConcerRNING Books AND 
BooxkMEN, 1/ net. Nisbet 
This is a delightful essay. The writer 
explains with dry humour what manner of 
man, to his mind, a bookman is and is not, 
and naively confesses that a certain member 
of the tribe has a “ devouring thirst for 
detective stories.” He deals gracefully with 
many old friends and classics. Our chief 
complaint is that the little book is too short. 
A portrait of the author forms the frontis- 
piece. 

Macmillan’s New Shilling Library: Six 
LECTURES ON THE INNS OF COURT AND 
oF CHANCERY, delivered in Middle 
Temple Hall during Easter and Trinity 
Terms, 1912; and A Lirrte PireRim 
IN THE UNSEEN. 


Martial, Wir anp WispoM From, contained 
in One Hundred and Fifty of his Epi- 
grams, chosen and done into English, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred 
S. West, 2/6 net. Priory Press 

An excellent little book designed to 
meet the needs of those whose Latin is 
rusty. The Latin text is faced by a spirited 

_ version on the opposite page. Mr. 

est shows a good sense of pith and point, 
and his Introduction is just what it should 
be. We congratulate both him and the 

Priory Press, for the classical scholar is apt 

to find a difficulty in publishing nowadays. 


Miles (Alfred H.), THe Diner’s-Our VapE- 
Mecum, 1/6 net. Stanley Paul 
A pocket handbook on the manners and 
customs of society functions, public and 
private dinners, breakfasts, luncheons, &c., 
with hints on etiquette, dress, entertainment, 
toasts, &c. 
Montaigne, Les Essais, Vol. IV., 1/ net. 
Dent 
In “ Tous les Chefs-d*@uvre de la Litté- 
rature francaise.” 


Neal (Robert Wilson), THouGut-BuiLpInc 

IN CoMPOSITION, 3/6 net. Macmillan 

A manual concerned. with the method and 

mechanics of writing, with a supplementary 

division on journalistic writing as a means 
of practice. 


Oxford Moment Series : Rosert BRowninc ; 
Herrick; Mystery or Lire AND ITs 
Arts; Cristina Rossett1; D. G. 
Rossett1; and E. W. Witcox, 6d. 
net each. Oxford University Press 

Dainty booklets preferable as a form of 
greeting to the no less costly Christmas 


Sim (F. M.), Roperr BrowninG, THE Poet 
AND THE MAN, 2/ net. 

St. Catherine’s Press 

There is no greater proof of the love in 
which a man is held than the number of 
books on him that his aclmirers will welcome. 
To the elect, a book on Browning must 
not only be an intelligent appreciation or 
criticism of the poet, t must also contain 
some individual contribution to the subject. 
To the student it must interpret in clear 
prose what puzzled him in the involved 
verse of the poet. This little book, sincere 
and rich in material as it is, falls between 
these two conditions. To the advanced 
student the notes in detiailed exposition of 
Browning’s longer poenn; will have their 
value, but to the humble beginner the 


@nnotator’s roughness agid indistinctness ! 





himself. As for those know as much 
of the poet’s work as Mr. Sim—and that is 
saying a great deal—their disappointment 
will bitter. Instead of the something 
new that they were looking for, they will 
be met with a statement of Browning's 
moral and religious ideas which would have 
surely shocked the poet, could he have seen 
it. Browning may not have been a great 
teacher in philosophy and religion, but his 
fundamental characteristic was his busy, 
open mind, ever ready to receive; so the 
expression of his changing opinions was of 
less importance in the way of example than 
his wide, alert outlook on life. To miss this 
truth for the sake of upholding a phase of 
Christianity is to wrong Browning the Man 
as much as, in ignoring the beautiful Dramatic 
a Mr. Sim has wronged Browning the 
oet. 


Smith (Mabell S. C.), Taz Sprit or FRENCH 
LETTERS, 6/6 net. Macmillan 
The author’s aim is to give such a survey 
of French letters as will show their connexion 
with the conditions—political and economic 
—of the period which produced them. 
Translated extracts are included. 


Sykes (Ella C.), A Home-Hetp in CANADA, 
6/ net. Smith & Elder 
The writer went out to Canada for six 
months as a “ home-help,” and the story 
of her experiences will probably prove useful 
to any one intending to emigrate thither ; 
certainly it will give a better idea of what 
to expect than the alluring advertisements 
so often unscrupulously used. 


Tait (Rev. Thomas), How to TRAIN THE 
SPEAKING Voice, 2/6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A useful and clearly written manual on 
this somewhat vexed theme. The author 
has lectured on the subject in Australia and 
New Zealand. 
Watteau Series of Choice Little Books: Brn- 
SONIANA, Maxims, by E. F. Benson ; 
A Roauet’s Memorrs, &c., by Augustine 
Birrell ; Srmmpuicrry anp Toxistoy, by 
G. K. Cuesterton; and THe House 
oF Lirz, by D. G. Rossetti, 2/6 net 
each. Humphreys 
Neat little books produced with the atten- 
tion to style we expect from the publisher. 


Webb (W. T.) and Aldis (J. A.), A HANDBOOK 
oF EnGuisH LITERATURE, with an Intro- 
duction by C. H. Tawney, 4 rupees. 

Calcutta, Lahiri & Co. 
A book by two well-known authorities on 

Indian education, and designed chiefly for 

Indian use. The summaries of thirty-eight 

‘Select Authors’ are well done. Though 

the quotations from them are far too short, 

the intelligent reader should get a good 
idea of their merits and the special conditions 
of their work. On the other hand, the 

‘General Sketch,’ which gets from 670 to 

1901 in seventy pages, is in many ways in- 

adequate, and must encourage unintelligent 

** cramming.” 

Williams (Alfred), A WutrsHireE VILLAGE, 

net. Duckworth 

This is a sad book, because the heart of its 
writer is with a past gone beyond recall, 
and that very fact goes far to deprive it of 
actuality. 


live in towns. 
have been made, there remains a volume 


that is agreeable on account of its sincerity | 


and that contains many shrewd observations 
and pleasant bits of description. A curious 
habit of mingling more topics than one in 





It is somewhat to be regretted, | ~“?'. ti 
too, that Mr. Williams should allow himself | P?°C#U0R- 
to be so angry with people who prefer to | 


When these little deductions | 


Book, 1/ net. 
Contains a recipe for each day in the 
year. 
Wyatt (H. F.) and Horton-Smith (L. Graham 
H.), Brrrar’s Imminent DANGER, 1/ 
Imperial Maritime League 
A survey of this country’s present naval 
and political position. The tone of the 
book is somewhat alarming, and we gather 
that in 1914 we shall possess but nineteen 
battleships to confront Germany’s twenty- 
nine. While it would be discourteous, 
perhaps, to deny the accuracy of these 
figures, the authors seem to us slightly to 
over-estimate the speed with whichan army 
of 200,000 men, with horses, artillery, and 
paraphernalia, can be landed on_ these 
shores, even if the British Army and Navy 
were inadequate. 
Yale Review, Ocrozser, $3 a year. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Pub. Assoc. 
A large proportion of the Review is occu- 
pied by articles on the three parties now 
struggling for supremacy in the States. 
“The Modern Newspaper as It Is,’ by Mr. 
A. Maurice, Low, is the most interesting of 
the remaining contributions. 


Young (Filson), Lerrers rrom So.xirupez, 
AND OTHER Essays, 5/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 

Mr. Filson Young’s liter device for 
holding attention is to be always full of 
zest. This liveliness is ass y better 
than dullness—in the case of writers like 
Mr. Young, who are in no danger of sheer 
silliness or vulgarity—but is no substitute 
for temperamental quality or the just ex- 
pression of seasoned thought. Here in 
this book are letters and essays on all 
sorts of subjects, written in all sorts of places. 
Mr. Young gives descriptions of Connemara 
scenery, and tells stories about villagers, 
fishermen, and islands. He writes from a 
pleasant village in Fontainebleau, and talks 
about rivers, roads, and railways; about 
butchers, walks, and forests. There are 
@ number of articles on the West Indies, 
and he very pleasingly contrasts Barbados 
with Trinidad. There are also many short 
general essays, in which he discourses lightly 
about ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ ‘The Week-End 
Party,’ or ‘ The Housefly.’ 

Mr. Young always proves himself an 
efficient workman. He takes an intelligent 
interest in ideas, and has an eye for the 
charms of scenery. He has some humour in 
estimating the trivial affairs of daily life. 
But that artificial zest of his is a handicap. 
When he describes, he describes accurately, 
and no more. When he presents an emo- 
tion, it is rather a stale, wordy affair. There 
is nothing to suggest that anything at an 
time had been thought out, or was a 
thinking out. Nor is he guiltless of such 
banalities as “he [the negro] aspires con- 
stantly and nobly to higher things.”* 

Far the best work in the book is the 
essay in which he vindicates the reputation 
of his friend John Davidson, and accuses 
thoughtless reviewers and the careless con- 
noisseurs of literature of contributing to his 
unhappy end. Here Mr. Young is writing 
with complete sincerity and with eagerness, 
and all that he says rings true as the 
expression of generous friendship and ap- 


Pampblets. 


London County Couneil: InpicaTion or 
Houses or HusroricaAL INTEREST IN 
Lonvon, Part XXXVIII., 1d. 

Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
Contains the record of two memorial 
tablets — one to Thackeray at 36, Onslow 


the same paragraph gives a certain jerkiness | Square, South Kensington; the other to 
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DR. G. K. FORTESCUE, 


THE news of the death on Saturday last 
of Dr. George Knottesford Fortescue, Keeper 
of the Printed Books at the British Museum, 
will be received with deep regret by a wide 
circle of students at home and abroad. 
During the past few years his health had 
been precarious, and two years ago had 
entailed a long absence from his official 
duties, but it had been hoped that his 
retirement under the age limit, due on 
Wednesday last, the 30th ult., would have 
afforded him an opportunity for recuperation. 

Mr. Fortescue was the fourth son of the 
Very Rev. E. B. K. Fortescue, Provost of the 
Scottish Episcopalian Cathedral at Perth, 
was born at Alveston Manor in October, 
1847, and educated at Harlow College. In 
his twenty-third year he obtained an appoint- 
ment as Assistant in the Library of the 
British Museum, where the chief of his early 
duties, was the cataloguing of a portion of 
the large collection of French Revolution 
tracts formed by Croker, the foundation of 
his interest in, and ultimately encyclopedic 
knowledge of, the details of the Revolution. 
The fruits of this work are to be seen in the 
‘List of Contents of the Collection....’ 
(1899); his chapter on ‘The Directory’ in 
vol. viii. of ‘The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory’; the translation of Thibudeau’s ‘ Bona- 

te and the Consulate’ (1908); and his 
Tetsednetions to the ‘Memoirs’ of Mlle. 
Des Echerolles (1904) and Bertrand de 
Moleville (1909). His vindication of Croker’s 
merits as an historian of the early days of 
the French Revolution was a striking feature 
of a paper read by him before the Biblio- 
graphical Society in November, 1905. 

In 1877 he became “ Placer,” a post pre- 
viously held by Dr. Garnett till 1875, suc- 
ceeding him as Superintendent of the 
Reading-Room in 1884, and as Keeper of 
the Printed Books in 1899. In the latter 
positions he came in contact with readers of 
all nationalities, and more than maintained 
the high standard of duty and attention to 
students of every kind which the British 
Museum has taught us to expect of its 
officials. But the circumstances of his 
career had still more influence in turnin 
his attention to the great work which wil 
always be associated with his name—the 
* Subject Index of the Modern Works added 
to the Library of the British Museum, 1881- 
1910.’ When, in 1880, it was decided to 
begin the printing of the General Catalogue 
of the Lib , it became necessary to print 
at the same time periodical lists of accessions 
for incorporation in the desk catalogues. 
The existence of these made the Subject Index 
possible. Mr. Fortescue obtained duplicate 
copies of them, and subject-indexed them 
at home. When the completed manuscript 
for 1880-85 was ready for inspection, he 
submitted it to the Trustees, who ordered 
its publication at once, and obtained for its 
compiler a small grant from the Treasury 
in acknowledgment of his work. Since 1886 
these Indexes have appeared in five-yearly 
volumes, with the exception of that issued 
in 1901, which incorporated the three earlier 
ones and the Slavonic, Hungarian, and 
Finnish works obtained in 1881-1900, which 
had not previously been indexed. ‘These 
Indexes contain references to over a quarter 
of a million books published during the last 
thirty years, excluding fiction, poems, plays, 
and a few classes of books, such as Bibles 
and Liturgies, already indexed as such in 
the Catalogue. 

This was his great work for the British 
Museum, and it was a source of the deepest 
pleasure to him to know that the Indexes 
would be continued when the time came 
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for laying down his official duties. But 
his activity was not bounded by it: he 
found time to initiate and edit a Catalogue 
of the famous collection of Civil War pam- 
phlets, known as the Thomason Tracts 
(1640-61) from the bookseller who brought 
them together. A smaller, but very useful 
piece of work illustrates his passion for 
making things available to students. Vol. VI. 
of Brunet’s well-known ‘Manuel du Li- 
braire’ is a table méthodique, or classified 
list of books (many of which do not appear 
in the preceding volumes), arranged accord- 
ing to a complex and difficult system of 
classification. To this he supplied an Index 
of Subjects, which is now coon up with 
the,volumes on the Museum shelves. He was 
also largely instrumental in obtaining the 
institution of the class of Senior Attendants. 

Mr. Fortescue’s work outside the British 
Museum lay principally in professional 
circles. He served as President of the 
Library Association in 1901, his address 
dealing with the General Catalogue of the 
Museum, the printing of which had just 
been completed. In 1909 he was elected 
President of the Bibliographical Society, to 
which he contributed two papers. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Fortescue is succeeded as Keeper by 
Mr. A. K. W. Miller, whose nomination to 
the post was announced in July last. 








‘INDUSTRIAL WARFARE.’ 
October 15, 1912. 
Your REVIEWER in his notice on our 
book ‘Industrial Warfare’ infers that we 
credit the Trade Unions with “ righteousness 
for becomin Approved Societies under the 
Insurance Act Our purpose was—and 
your reviewer is kind enough to suggest 
that we have been successful—to produce 
a book of facts relative to the situation of 
Labour and Capital which should be written 
without bias, and it is a little surprising to 
us that it should be stated that we have 
expressed such an opinion as is indicated. 
In any case, such was not our intention. 
CHARLES WATNEY. 
James A. LITTLE. 
*,* We are glad to give publicity to this 
disclaimer, and reproduce the passage from 
the book, so that the inference we drew may 
be guarded against by others :— 
“*The General Federation of Trade Unions was 


| really called into existence to provide the positive 


policy which to a certain extent the Congress, by 
its constitution, necessarily lacked...... it leads the 
way in the somewhat quieter campaign of pro- 
moting the closer organization of industries. In- 
eed, the genuineness of its intentions in this 
direction is proved by the fact that it has become 
an Agguevel Society under the Insurance Act.” 








BOOK SALES. 


Messrs. Sotuesny held from October 2Ist to 24th 
a sale of books, mainly the property of Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett and the late Mr. G. E. Cower. The chief 
prices realized were :—Borrow’s Works, 17 vols., 
1841-99, 247. Lord Liltord’s Coloured Figures of the 
Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols., second edition, 
1891-7, 447. Marryat’s Works, 71 vols., first | 
editions, uniformly bound by Riviére, 61/. Bean- | 
mont and Fletcher’s Comedies and Tragedies, 1647, 
25/. 10s. KR. L. Stevenson’s Underwoods, first 
edition, 1887, presentation copy, 23/. Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., 1885, 297. 10s. Works by Besant, 
and Besant and Rice, first editions, 105 vols.. 1868- 
1903, 28/. Blackmore’s Works, mostly first editions, 
40 vols., bound by Mansell, 1864-97, 43/. Charlotte, 
Imily, and Anne Bronté’s Works, with Mrs. 
CGaskell’s Life, tirst editions, 20 vols., 1846-57, 45/. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, first edition, | 





1866, 25/. George Eliot’s Works, first editions, | 
30 vols., 1858-85, 547. Book of Common Prayer, with 


———e 
porte | painting of Eton College, 1800, 207. Gold. 


smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Rowland. 
son, 1817, 241.10s. Thomas Hardy’s Works, first 
editions, 38 vols., 1871-98, 427. G. P. R. James's 
Novels, Historical Works, &c., first editions, 
139 vols., 1829-56, 251. 10s. Richard Jefferies’s 
Works, first editions, 39 vols., 1873-96, 327. Rud. 
Kipling, first editions, 37 vols., 1886-1907, 49/, 

harles Lever’s Works, first editions, 61/. Whyte 
Melville’s Works, first editions, 49 vols., 1853-79, 33/, 
Meredith’s Works, first editions, 42 vols., 1856-95, 
647. Richardson’s Pamela, first edition, 4 vols., 
1741-2, 711. Sir Walter Scott, Waverley, first edition, 
3 vols., 1814, 80/.; Gay Mannering, first edition, 
3 vols., 1815, 471.; orks, mostly first editions, 
102 vols, 1806-31, 27/. R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
1201. Surtees, eight works, first editions, 1838-88, 
521. eg ys Works, 501. Anthony Trollope’s 
Works, first editions, 135 vols., 1847-85, 88/. 

The total of the four days was 3,341/. 15s. 


Messrs. Hodgson recently sold the following: 
Wither’s Epithalamia, 1612, 24/. Three Elegies on 
the Death of Prince Henry, by Tourneur, Webster, 
and Heywood, 1613, 15/. Facsimile reproduction 
of the Ellesmere Chaucer, 20/. Pope’s Works, 
2 vols., 1811, with fore-edge paintings, 361. Acker. 
mann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 1808, 171. 
Folk-lore Society’s Publication, 65 vols., 241, 
Sowerby’s English Botany, 13 vols., 15/. Assurance 
Magazine, 1850-82, 32/._ Hakluyt Society’s Publica- 
tions, 29 vols., 347. Calendars of State Papers, 
36 vols., 231. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Nov. Theology. 
8 Jesus, by G. H. Gilbert, 6/6 net. Macmillan 
Poetry. 


7 Fabulous Fables and Other Verses, by Denis 
Turner, 2/6 net. Fifield 
History and Biography. 

4 The Empress Eugénie and her Circle, by Dr. 
Barthez, 10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
Further Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s 
Wife, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 16/ net. utchinson 
6 The Letter - g of Lady Elizabeth Spencer 
Stanhope, 2 vols., 32/ net. y _ Lane 
7 The Cambridge History of English Literature: 
Vol. IX. From Steele and Addison to Pope and 
Swift, 9/ net. Cambridge University Press 
7 Sixty Years in the Wilderness, by Sir Henry 
Lucy, 10/6 net. Smith & Elder 
7 The Conquest of New Granada, by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 
7 The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, edited 
by H. Festing Jones, 6/ net. _ Fifield 
8 Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin, by Sir 
Edward T. Cook, 21/ net. Allen 


Geography and Travel. 
4 Through Shén Kan, by R. Sterling Clark and 


A. de C. Sowerby, 25/ net. Fisher Unwin 
4 Papua; or, British New Guinea, by JH. P. 
Murray, 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 


5 The Little World of an Indian District 


Officer, by R. Carstairs, 8/6 net. Macmillan 
Sociology. 

6 The Struggle for Bread, by A. Rifleman, 

5/ net. Lane 

8 Wealth and Welfare, by Prof. A. C. Pigou, 

10/ net. Macmillan 
Fiction. 


5 The Man with the Black Feather, by Gaston 
Leroux, trans. by Edgar Jepson, 6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 

8 St. Quin, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, 6/ 

Rivers 

8 The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne, by Kathleen Norris, 

illus., 6/ Macmillan 

8 Deering of Deal: or, the Spirit of the School, 

by Latta Griswold, 6/ Macmillan 
General Literature. 

6 Cross Views, by Wilfred Scarborough Jack- 

son, 5/ net. ane 





| Bradby, 3/6 


7 When Every ‘Tree was Green, by G. F. 
Smith & Elder 
Almanacs and Diaries for 1913. 


9 The Churchman’s Almanack, from 1d. to 2/ 
S.P.C.K. 

9 The Churchman’s Pocket-Book, from ,1/ to 
3/ S.P.C.K. 
9 The Red Letter Kalendar, 1/ S.P.C.K. 

9 The Prayer Desk Almanack, 6d. S.P.C.K. 


9 The Churchman’s Jiemembrancer and Clergy- 
man’s Official Diary, 1/6; with blotting-pad, 
2/6 S.P.C.K. 
{' The Parochial Offertory, 6d. S.P.C.K. 
Y The Parishioner’s Sheet Almanack, \“ OK 
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Literary Gossip. 


WArTER a period of strange delay the 
Crown has been moved to appoint Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch Professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge. In view of 
the selections of rumour the choice is a 
pleasant surprise, and maintains the tra- 
dition of classical scholarship, which, 
however scouted by modern ideas, is an 
excellent discipline alike for English style 
and research. 


We learn with deep regret that Mr. 
Guy Le Strange, the well-known Ori- 
entalist, has recently almost completely 
lost his eyesight, and that there is but 
little hope of recovery. His text of the 
Persian geographical work known as the 
‘Nuzhatu’l-Qulab,’ half of which has 
already been printed, will be seen through 
the press by Prof. E.G. Browne. Arrange- 
ments are also being made as far as possible 
for the continuance of Mr. Le Strange’s 
other literary work. The calamity which 
has overtaken him will be deplored by 
all who can appreciate the value of his 
many contributions to Oriental learning. 


Lorp Morey provisionally under- 
took, in the first instance, to edit the 
letters of his friend George Meredith—a 
purpose frustrated by the pressure of his 
preoccupations at the India Office. In 
view of our notice last week it is 
desirable to state that the task was, in the 
event, discharged in its entirety by Mr. 
William Maxse Meredith. 


THE Prince oF TEANO, whose gigantic 
‘ Annali del Islam ’ is gradually advancing 
at the rate of three or four years of the 
Hegira to one of arduous printing at 
Milan, but with prospects of acceleration, 
has made an announcement which will 
be welcomed by historical students as 
well as Orientalists. He is going to 
anticipate the future volumes of his great 
work, as well as epitomize the five which 
have already been published, by issuing 
a kind of outline of Mohammedan history 
from 622 to 1522 in the form of annals. 
In these the events of each year will be 
given, including the necrology, and refer- 
ences will be added to the authorities, 
printed or MSS., for these events. There 
will also be tables of dynasties, pedigrees, 
&c. Even this epitome, which is to be 
called ‘ Cronografia Islamica,’ will not be 
a small undertaking, for the first two 
volumes, which are expected to be ready 
next spring, will carry the annals only 
as far as 750, the close of the Umayyad 
caliphate. Besides the Italian, there is 
to be an edition in French. 


Taz Riccarpi Press Books, owing to 
the Riccardi fount, heretofore cut only in 
the large ‘‘fourteen-point”’ face, having 
been recut in a smaller “ eleven-point ” 
ae, wae be issued hereafter under three 


1. “ Number I. Fount ”’—the original 
“ fourten-point ” face—comprising chiefly 
illustrated editions in quarto of selected 
works of the highest literary quality. 





2. “ Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Riccardiana ’’—in “‘fourteen-point ”’ face 
—in a smaller quarto, printed throughout 
in blue and black. 

3. “Number II. Fount”—the new 
“eleven-point ” face, used for the first 
time in a fresh series. 

In this series it is proposed to 
reprint works of established literary 
merit, and, occasionally, to include works 
which, in the publisher’s judgment, may 
lay claim to substantial merits of a like 
kind. The volumes will not as a rule be 
illustrated, but the publisher (Mr. Lee 
Warner) may from time to time include 
in the volumes either facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original illustrations, in cases in 
which volumes are reprinted from an 
edition containing woodcuts, or other 
illustrations in black and white of a 
character consonant with the typography 
of the volumes. 


Tue Rev. Dr. J. Wittcock has com- 
pleted a ‘Life of Sir Henry Vane the 
Younger (1613-62)’ to be published early 
next year, thus commemorating the ter- 
centenary of Vane’s birth. The book 
will contain much new matter, including 
some unpublished letters of Vane, written 
from the camp at York before the battle 
of Marston Moor, together with a series 
of documents bearing upon a plot in 
1659 to entrap Charles Il. and the Duke 
of York. Burnet alludes to the plot, 
but does not give the details. 


In the biography of George Frederic 
Watts, to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan, will appear a record of an 
artistic and personal career of remarkable 
interest. The work has been prepared 
by Mrs. G. F. Watts, and consists of three 
volumes. Of these the first two include 
the biography proper, the last containing 
various writings and hitherto unpublished 
notes by Watts on artistic subjects. 
There are some fine photogravure por- 
traits and other illustrations. 


Messrs. Macmitian will also publish 
shortly a volume of essays entitled 
‘ Foundations: a Statement of Christian 
Belief in Terms of Modern Thought,’ 
by Seven Oxford Men, viz., the Rev. 
B. H. Streeter, the Rev. R. Brook, Mr. 
W. H. Moberly, the Rev. R. G. Parsons, 
the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, the Rev. 
N. 8. Talbot, and the Rev. W. Temple. 
The authors’ aim is to present their 
conclusions in such a way as to interest, 
besides the theologian, the educated lay- 
man and the cleric who makes no claim 
to be a theological specialist. 


A ‘ Lerrer To Matron,’ which was 
published in The Speciator last February, 
attracted some notice. From the same 
unnamed pen comes ‘A Housemaster’s 
Letters,’ a series of letters in similar key 
which Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish 
on the 14th inst. The letters are 
written for the most part to old boys, 
parents, or friends, and give the author’s 
reflections and counsels on the varied 
problems which a schoolmaster must 
solve in his intercourse with his boys and 
fellow-workers, 





Sm Freperick TREvES’s new book, 
‘The Land that is Desolate,’ with illus- 
trations from photographs by the author, 
and a map, will be published by the same 
firm. It is a description of travel through 
the Holy Land as it is to-day, in an 
atmosphere wherein the glamour of the 
sacred past meets with Turkish desola- 
tion, and the barefaced exploiting of 
tradition by the present inhabitants. 


‘Dogs AND THEIR MasTERsS,’ by Miss 
Marion Chappell, is an anthology which 
draws on prose as well as poetry, on 
reality as well as invention, for the delight 
of all who love dogs. It includes auto- 
graph contributions from Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A., Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert 
Tree, Mr. H. B. Irving, and other dog- 
lovers, and is enriched with illustrations, 
including an unpublished sketch by Land- 
seer. Messrs. Smith & Elder will have 
the volume ready on the 14th inst. 


Messrs. Netson & Sons will offer to 
the public about the middle of this month, 
in their “Shilling Net Library,” a work 
on the Balkans and the Balkan problem, 
written by one who is probably the 
greatest living authority on the subject. 
Miss M. Edith Durham is at present war 
correspondent of T’he Daily Chronicle at 
the front. She has travelled through 
every part of the Balkan States, and in 
‘The Burden of the Balkans’ she not only 
describes the country which is now the 
theatre of war, but also expounds the 
long-standing problems on which the whole 
Balkan question is based. 


Mr. Martin SEcKER announces that, 
starting with the forthcoming (November) 
number, Rhythm will be published from 
his office at 5, John Street, Adelphi. 


WE regret that last week, in our notice, 
under ‘ Saints and Heroes,’ of Mrs. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘ Book of Saints and Heroes,’ we 
attributed the illustrations to Mr. M. D. 
Spooner. That artist made the pictures 
for Miss Steedman’s ‘ Our Island Saints,’ 
published by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
Mr. H. J. Ford being the illustrator 
to the first-named work, published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 


WE regret to notice the death of Mr. 
W. Walker, son of the late W. Walker, 
print publisher of Margaret Street, W., 
and grandson of 8. W. Reynolds, the 
celebrated engraver. Mr. Walker was 
apprenticed in 1854 at Scott Russell’s 
shipbuilding yard, then busy with the 
building of the Great Eastern. He went 
out in the vessel on its trial trip, and was 
on board at the time of the explosion off 
Hastings. In 1862 Mr. Walker compiled 
and arranged memoirs of distinguished 
men of science to accompany his father’s 
engravings. In 1886 he wrote a chapter 
on ‘ English Engraving’ for Henri Dela- 
borde’s book on engraving. In 1911 
he published the ‘ Essential Poetry of 
Pope.’ 

Amone Government Publications issued 


is The University of Oxford Statute 
June 18th, 1912 (post free 14d.). 
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SCIENCE 
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Medical Benefit : a Study of the Experience 
of Germany and Denmark. By I. G. 
Gibbon. (P. 8. King & Son.) 


Ir is of the greatest importance that the 
public should have a clear vision of 
what has been the experience of other 
countries on the subject of insuranceagainst 
sickness. Dr. Gibbon has chosen Ger- 
many and Denmark chiefly because insur- 
ance against sickness has not been tried 
on so extensive a scale in any other 
countries ; but another reason for his choice 
is that in the case of Germany the system 
is compulsory, whereas in Denmark it is 
voluntary. The present volume deals only 
with medical benefit, and is a strictly 
scientific inquiry. Dr. Gibbon, it appears, 
will in course of time publish other 
volumes dealing with insurance in Ger- 
many and Denmark in all its aspects, and 
his work, when complete, will doubtless 
throw much light on the many intricate 
problems which hamper the efforts of our 
social reformers. 

The author gives an excellent account 
of the fierce struggles between doctors 
and sickness societies in both countries. 
In Germany the free choice of doctor 
has called forth the bitterest feeling on 
both sides. Both administrators of 
sickness societies and employers of 
labour oppose free choice; they say 
that it renders effective control impossible, 
and that it makes for inefficiency of 
service. Their members are inclined to 
go to the most complaisant doctor, and 
they are apt to choose the one who will 
freely give certificates of illness, and who 
also prescribes medicines which they like ; 
and they do not necessarily go to the 
one who will cure them quickly. The 
cost of the service must, they say, in- 
evitably increase if fres choice of a doctor 
is conceded. The individual members, 
on the other hand, naturally prefer to 
have the doctor they prefer. 

A large number of societies have 
conceded organized free choice. The 
pioneer in this movement was the Leipsic 
District Society, which made agreements 
for medical treatment with two medical 
associations in its district. The two 
associations are official bodies, having 
administrative functions, and they include 
all the practitioners within their areas. 
Any doctor who belongs to these associa- 
tions can contract with the society on 
the agreed terms. The members of the 
society have free choice among suchdoctors. 
The society cannot terminate the engage- 
ment of a practitioner without showing 
good cause, and in cases of dispute the 
matter must be referred to an arbitration 
committee, which consists of an equal 
number of doctors and representatives 
of the society, and also some persons who 
are impartial. These arrangements were 
made after a severe struggle, and even 
now free choice of doctor is by no means 
general throughout Germany. There can 
be no doubt that it is a great advantage 





for the profession to have obtained this 
concession, for it enables young men 
entering the ranks to obtain work which, 
under the old conditions, was in the hands 
of a few. In both Germany and Den- 
mark the existing laws require societies 
to provide medical benefit in kind, but 
how this is to be done is left almost 
entirely for them to decide. 

In Denmark there is a large measure of 
free choice in the provincial towns and 
rural districts. In Copenhagen there are 
district medical officers, but as the 
societies have appointed a great number 
of them, and their influence in the neigh- 
bourhood is strong, there is no general 
demand amongst the medical men for 
free choice. 

The remuneration of practitioners in 
Germany varies widely in different 
districts. There can, however, be no 
doubt that by means of their organi- 
zation they have obtained very 
substantial increases of payment. Thus 
in the Leipsic Society a capitation fee of 
38s. 34d. was paid per member in 1888 ; 
in 1910 they were paying 5s. per member 
without dependents, and 7s. 3d. (to be 
raised to 7s. 6d. in 1914) for_a member 
with dependents. In Stuttgart, in 1910, 
the doctors asked for more than the 
societies could give, but nevertheless the 
capitation rate was raised from 4s. with 
gradual increases to 5s. in 1919, for mem- 
bers without dependents; and from 10s. 
to 10s. 6d. in respect of members with 
dependents, rising by annual increases 
to 12s. 6d. in 1919, with a further rise to 
13s. 6d. in 1920 if the funds of the societies 
are in a sufficiently prosperous condition. 

Under the old law the income limit in 
Germany was fixed at about 100J. a year, 
under the new law it is raised to 1251. a 
year. The doctors object to this raising 
of the income limit; at the same time 
the new law forbids a member to continue 
his insurance should his income in the 
future at any time exceed 200]. This 
is an important concession to the doctors, 
as formerly a member might remain 
in his society, whatever his income 
might be, provided that on entering it 
his income was under 100/. a year. The 
doctors now contend that the 2001. 
limit is too high, and they assert that 
there is no systematic means of ascertain- 
ing when a person’s income exceeds 200/. 

In Denmark the law requires recognized 
societies to afford medical treatment as 
a part of the benefit. Special permission 
is sometimes given to societies to make 
other arrangements, such as providing a 
larger money benefit without medical 
treatment. The law also provides that, 
if a society before recognition paid only 
part of the cost of medical service, the 
Government may allow it to continue the 
practice. Some Danish authorities regret 
that applications to continue these special 
arrangements have not been more frequent, 
as it has been found that, if a member 


contributes something himself towards | 


the cost of treatment, this practice forms 
an excellent check on abuses. <A capita- 


tion fee of 5s. is common in Denmark, but 
' this includes treatment for the children 








of a member under fifteen years of age, 
Women may be insured who are not in 
paid employment. In both Germany 
and Denmark the cost of drugs is excluded 
from the capitation fee. 

We strongly recommend this book to 
practitioners, especially those who are con- 
cerned with our own Insurance Bill. It 
is obvious that the practitioners in this 
country are going to receive far better 
remuneration for their services than their 
colleagues in Germany or Denmark. At 
the end of the volume Dr. Gibbon draws 
certain general conclusions which are 
of great interest, and he points out that 
through them run a number of principles 
which may be applied, not only to ques- 
tions of medical benefit, but also to 
other social problems. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{lusertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 
Ash (Edwin L.), Menrat Setr-HeEtp, a 
Practical Handbook, 2/6 net. 
Mills & Boon 
A lucid little book dealing with the infiu- 
ence of mind over matter. Dr. Ash cites 
some extraordinary instances which have 
come under his own observation, and pro- 
ceeds to give some valuable hints for the 
strengthening of mental control. His style 
is clear and convincing. 


Dumville (Benjamin), THe FUNDAMENTALS 
or Psycuoxoey, 4/6 
University Tutorial Press 
A brief survey of the nature and develop- 
ment of mental processes for the use of 
teachers. 


Ennis (William Duane), Vapors ror Hzar 
ENGINES, 6/ net. Constable 
Includes considerations relating to the 
use of fluids other than steam for power- 
generation, and information on _ various 
other engineering problems. 


Harvey (F. W.), Frurt-Growrnc ror Br- 
GINNERS, 1/ ‘Country Life’ Office 
A concise manual on the cultivation of 
fruit. 
Heath (Francis George), NERVATION OF 
Prants, 3/6 net. Williams & Norgate 
Approaches the subject more from the 
nature point of view than the scientific. 
The author seeks to induce the reader “ to 
take his fill of Nature’s delights and mys- 
teries.”” 


Lewes (Vivian Byam), THe CARBONISATION 

or Coat, 7/6 net. John Allan 

An account of the formation, composition, 

and destructive distillation of coal for gas, 
coke, and by-products. 


Lydekker (R.), THe SHeer AND 11s Cousins, 
10/6 net. Allen 
The author, an acknowledged authority 
on matters connected with natural history. 
describes his present book as written on 
the same lines as his former ones, ‘ The 
Horse and its Relatives’ and ‘The Ox and 
its Kindred,’ to supply information con- 
cerning the chief breeds of sheep throughout 
the world. It deals in greater detail with 
the domesticated wool-bearing and meat- 
producing ruminant than with the wild 
types, for the sound reason that more 18 
known about the former; and though 
the subject is treated from the natural 
history point of view, the author justly 
considers that his book will be interesting to 
breeders and flockmasters. 
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Maefle (Ronald Campbell), Herxprry, Evo- 
LUTION, AND VITALISM: SOME OF THE 
DiscovERigEs OF MopERN RESEARCH 
INTO THESE MarTrerRS—THEIR TREND 
AND SIGNIFICANCE, 6/ net. 
Bristol, John Wright ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 

This book requires little comment. Mr. 
Macfie narrates some of the facts and dis- 
coveries of science relating to heredity and 
evolution, and from them, by a method 
peculiar to himself, deduces some extra- 
ordinary conclusions. ‘“‘ His endeavour,” 
he says, “has been to expound scientific 
facts, and also to indicate certain novel 
conclusions to which they seem to lead— 
conclusions which so far appear to have 
escaped notice, and which are, nevertheless, 
of the greatest philosophic and theologic 
importance.” 

He believes that the energy of life has 
always been distinct from the energy of 
inanimate matter, and may have begun in 
the fire mist of the primitive nebula. He 
quotes Milton’s picture of Creation, and 
adds, “We venture to suggest that the 
main lines of living animals may have arisen 
at once, ‘perfect forms, limbed and full 

wn.’** He avers that Darwinism is 
dead, though he believes in a continuous 
evolution of his own, independent of Dar- 
winism. 

These and more of the author's “ novel 
conclusions** may be true, but all the 
evidence points the other way. We cannot 
see that such a book serves any useful 
purpose. Mr. Macfie is by instinct a poet, 
and his vivid imagination is unsuited for 
the trammels of scientific reason. 


MacMichael (H. A.), Tae Trrers or Nortu- 
ERN AND CENTRAL Korpordn, 10/6 
net. Cambridge University Press 

While he makes no pretence at giving a 
complete account of Kordofén, the author 
aims at describing the antecedents of the 
tribes at present inhabiting the province, 

“in so far as any information upon the 

subject can be gleaned from extraneous 

sources or from current native tradition.” 


Masters (Percival G.), Home Exrrcisr AND 
HEALTH, 2/6 net. ong 
Mr. Masters “‘ ventures to think this is 
the first book dealing with a system of 
physical exercise based on exact principles.” 
This sentence is typical of his tone through- 
out. Any one thinking of performing the 
many exercises illustrated would be well 
advised to do so in private. They seem to 
us needlessly elaborated. 


Moody (Herbert Raymond), A Cottece Text- 
Book ON QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 5/6 
net. Macmillan 

A well-written book on the subject for 
beginners. To minimize the errors due to 
lack of chemical knowledge and manipula- 
tion, the author gives a preliminary account 
of the apparatus and general processes used, 
and inserts at every stage the nec 
explanations. The book is well suited for 
students working under little or no super- 
vision. 

Reid (Capt. Mayne), Tae NatuRAList IN 
Smuria, 2/ net. Year-Book Press 

Cheap edition. 

Winslow (L. Forbes), Tue INSANITY oF 

Passion AND CRIME, 10/ Ouseley 

This volume gives the results of the large 
practical experience of a well-known au- 
thority. It should have a profound influ- 
ence on future legislation connected with 
criminal law. Dr. Forbes Winslow probes 
deeply into the problem of criminal responsi- 
bility, and his remarks on the discrepancies 
of laws as affecting rich and poor are highly 
tive. We strongly recommend the 

book to all psychologists and legal experts. 
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British NumismMatic.—OQct. 23.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the die —2ie. Guat R F i NE AB t 8 
Francis was elected a Member. In a paper on — se 


our early money, Mr. W. J. Andrew raised the 
question of the respective dates of the introduction 
of the silver penny, halfpenny, and farthing. He 
was of opinion that the form of the thin penny was 
adopted for its mechanical severance into half- 
pennies, and that the documentary evidence was 
too strong for its introduction to be placed later 
than the first quarter of the eighth century. He 
believed that the round halfpenny was invented in 
Alfred’s reign for its similar severance into far- 
things, and that the cut quarter of a penny was not 
introduced until a century later. 

Exhibitions.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, in illustra- 
tion of Mr. Andrew’s paper, a penny of Ecgbeorht, 
A.D. 802-38, almost severed into two halfpennies, 
but the moneyer’s shears had clipped short, and 
left about one-eighth of an inch undivided; a 
round halfpenny of Alfred, bearing the monogram 
of London ; a round halfpenny and a cut halfpenny 
of Alfred’s “small cross” type ; and a round half- 

nny and a cut farthing (representing the severed 

alf of a similar round halfpenny) of Eadred.—Mr. 
Bernard Roth, an early British stater in bronze, 
finely patinated, of the Brigantes, inscribed verp— 
CoRF, weight sixty and a half grains, being a second 
example of that referred to in Evans, p. 412.—Mr. 
Herbert Druitt, an ingot, apparently of base gold, 
similar in shape to the silver ingots found with the 
Cuerdale coins, and possibly prepared for the base 
British staters ; also a cut-down penny of John, 
showing the remarkable extent to which the fraud 
of clipping was then carried—both found at Christ- 
jak r. Lawrence, a groat of Henry IV., 
struck from an early obverse die and a variant of a 
late reverse die ; a silver badge of General Monck, 
but without any inscription; and a medallion of 
Henry of Bourbon.—Mr. Hamer, political tokens, 
dated 1794, and inscribed ‘French folly in 
— rafts,” for the threatened invasion of 
England. 





MicroscoricaL.—Oct. 16.—A Conversazione was 
held at King’s College, Strand, the President and 
Mrs. H. G. Plimmer receiving the guests. 

In the Lecture Theatre a tine cinematograph dis- 
play of pond-life was given by Mr. E. J. Spitta, and 
this was followed by an interesting and instructive 
lecture entitled ‘ Insects as Carriers of Disease,’ by 
Prof. R. T. Hewlett, illustrated with lantern-slides. 

Another interesting exhibition of pond-life, due 
to the combined efiorts of the Fellows of the 
Society and to various members of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club, was arranged by Mr. D. J. 
Scourfield. 

Mr. Max Poser gave a novel demonstration of 
liquid crystals, which were shown on the screen, 
both in the solid and liquid phases, by means of a 
projection apparatus. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
—  Victori: d Albert Museum, 5.—‘Italian Gothic Churches,’ 
Mr. B. Fletcher 


— Society of Engineers. 7.30.—‘The Generation and Electrical 
mission of Power for Marine Transportation,’ Mr. 

W. P. Durtnall. 
— Aristotelian, §.—‘The Notion of Cause,’ Hon. B. Russell 


(President's Address). 
— jm Sob Apeiineste, 090 aint: ane. P 
- Geogra) 8.30.—‘ The Geography of Japan an iconomic 
Development,’ Miss E. Churchill Semple. 
Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—‘ Double Flowers,’ Miss EK. Saunders. 
— British Museum, 4.30.—‘ Homer and his Age,’ Mr. K. Smith. 
of Physicians, 5.—* The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Pul losis,’ Dr. D. Bridge Lees. 


ncipient 
= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—President’s A : 
Wep. Royal Academy, 4.—'The Hi and Neck: the Connezion of 


Ko Head with the Trunk,’ ure I., Prof. A. Thomson. 

— Archwological Institute. 430.—‘The Walled Town of Aigues 
Mortes,’ Mr. C. H. Bothamley. 

— Society of Literature, 5.15. 

= mological, 8. 

— Geological, 8.—‘A Contribution to our Knowledge of Wealden 
Floras, with Reference to a Collection of Plants 


from Sussex,’ Prof. A. C. Seward ; ‘ Notes on the Discovery of 
Fossiliferous Old Red Sandstone Rocks in a Boring at 
Southall, near Baling. Mr. E. ; ; 
Tavrs. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.30.—‘The Decoration of 
Buildings—Sculpture,’ Mr. K. Smith. 

— British Museum, 4.30.—‘Cretan and Mycenwan Architecture,’ 


Mr. B. Fletcher. 
, 4.30.—‘ Radiation and Bheeeptien of Light in Gaseous 
edia, with Applications to the Intensity of Sky Radiation,’ 
Mr. L. V. King; ‘ A Standard Measuring Machine,’ Dr. P. E. 
Shaw; ‘A Toke Comparison of the Emissivity 
of Solid and Liquid Gold at High Temperatures with that of 
a Full Radiator,’ Messrs. E. M. Stubbs and E. B. R. 
Prideaux ; * ies of Substances at the Critical 
Point,’ Mr. ©. Smith ; and other Pa: 
archaeological Associ: . 
cospital in Newgate Street,’ Mr. W. Lempriere. 
5.—' Echoes of Pestilence in Litera- 
To L] Great Antonine Plague,’ Lecture I., 
urd. 
Time-reactions suitable for Lecture 
| ae, Mesars. ~ ¢ Glendinning and A. W. 








p-quinones,” Messrs. I. M. Heilbron and J. A. R. H 
Anili and Com: Ii 


Allied 
A @. Green and 8. Wolff; and Papers. 
Fat. aoe Academy, 4—'The Head and Neck: the Connexion 
the Head with the Trunk,’ Lecture TI., Prof. A. Thomson. 
— Astronomical, 5. 





Reviews and Ayppreciations of some Old 
Italian Masters. By Herbert Cook. 
(Heinemann.) 


Many students will be grateful to Mr. 
Herbert Cook for having brought to- 
gether in one volume the valuable and 
suggestive articles he has contributed 
from time to time to various reviews. 
Of the fifteen essays which the book 
contains the most interesting, and~perhaps 
the most important, is that in which Mr. 
Cook discusses the date of Titian’s birth. 
Eminently reasonable is his suggestion 
that the date “ 1480” is a clerical error 
for ‘‘ 1489” in Vasari’s statement, “‘ Titian 
was born in the year 1480 at Cadore ” ; 
and this hypothesis is supported by two 
other passages in Vasari which indirectly 
fix the date of Titian’s birth as 1489-90. 
Apart from Vasari’s statement the only 
evidence in favour of the earlier date is 
contained in a begging letter from Titian 
to Philip If. In this letter, dated 1571, 
the painter speaks of himself as being 
“of the age of ninety-five.” Mr. Cook 
quotes Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s significant 
comment on this letter, that it “ looks 
like that of a garrulous old gentleman 
proud of his longevity, but hoping still 
to live for many years”; and he justly 
adds that “ Titian was not the man to be 
over-scrupulous when his own interests 
were involved.” Titian’s statement can- 
not then be regarded as conclusive, and it 
seems highly probable that in his desire 
to appeal to his monarch’s sympathy he 
improved the occasion “ by a little timely 
exaggeration.” 


The balance of evidence is distinctly 
in Mr. Cook’s favour; and, if we accept his 
conclusion that Titian was born “in or 
about 1489,”’ it follows that Giorgione was 
his senior by at least twelve years—a 
most important deduction, as Mr. Cook 
truly says :— 


“The alteration in date would help to 
explain the silence of all records about him 
[Titian] before 1511, when he would have 
been only twenty-two, and not thirty-five 
years old ; it would fully account for his not 
being mentioned by Diirer in his famous 
letter of 1506, wherein he refers to the 
painters of Venice, and it would equally 
account for the absence of his name from 
the commission to paint the Fondaco 
frescoes in 1507—8, for he would have been 
employed simply as Giorgione’s young 
assistant.” 

Mr. Cook also reprints from The Athe- 
neum his criticism on the National 
Gallery ‘“ Ariosto” portrait, which he 
now feels ‘‘ more than ever to be the joint 
work of Giorgione and Titian.” It is 
interesting to recall that he has the support 
of Mr. Roger Fry in believing 


“that Giergione painted the head, and that 
the conception of the whole thing is his, 
and that Titian painted the superb sleeve 
and put on those finishing touches which 
would justify him in putting his signature 
to it,” 
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In three other essays on Titian and his 
contemporaries Mr. Cook identifies the 
‘Unknown Man’ of the Dresden Gallery 
as Antonio Palma, the nephew of Palma 
Vecchio, a view now officially adopted 
in the Dresden catalogue; he maintains 
that Lord Allendale’s ‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ’ is a ““masterpiece of Giorgione’s 
early time”; and he also gives some 
suggestive hints on the share of Francesco 
Vecellio, Titian’s brother, in producing 
“ Titians.”” Five essays on Leonardo da 
Vinci include a learned appreciation of 
the cartoon in the Diploma Gallery at 
Burlington House, while other articles 
deal with Raphael’s ‘Madonna of the 
Tower,’ with the long-lost portrait of 
Federigo Gonzaga by Francia, and with 
Baldassare d’Este. The book is appro- 
priately illustrated with excellent half- 
tone reproductions of the principal 
works with which the author is concerned, 

















Fine Books. By Alfred W. 
(Methuen & Go.) 


No man living is better qualified to write 
about fine books than Mr. Pollard. His 
whole life has been spent among them; 
every new fact about them comes to him 
as it is discovered ; there is hardly one of 
them but — through his hands ; 
he is consul about them by experts 
all over the world; and he is a practised 
writer of long standing. Publishers and 
public alike are to be congratulated on 
his taking part in ‘“ The Connoisseur’s 
Library.” The books in this series have, 
or should have, a distinctive character 
of their own: they are designed, to put 
the matter shortly, to form the perfect 
collector. 


Such a person must have first of all 
a definite object. In these days of great 
public libraries the utility of huge mis- 
cellaneous private collections has almost 
disappeared. Fine books, too, are not 
got together for use, still less for abuse like 
that of the legendary college tutor who 
used an Aldine Aristotle for his lectures, 
tearing out page after page, and throwing 
them on the floor as the passages were 
discussed. The collector should buy fine 
books, leaving imperfect and damaged 
copies to the poor scholar who needs 
them. The example of Grolier, who 
bought four or five copies of the new 
books of his time and had each of them 
well bound, is held up as an example to 
the man of taste of our own days; while 
“the date 1500 and the slang word 
incunabula, used to invest all fifteenth- 
century impressions with a mystic value,” 
are declared to be “ misleading nuisances ” 
—true incunabula being books which 
mark stages, however small, in the history 
of book-production. The supposed claims 
of mere age and rarity (‘“ unknown to 
bibliographers”’) on the collector are 
scouted, and the real grounds on which 
a book ae, soatee So him are set forth 
as phica uty, literary or his- 
Sadie Metlesions condition, and charm 
of illustration. 


Pollard. 


we ____ 
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Having thus laid down the main lines 
of his subject, the author proceeds to a 
aithallioal enumeration of the various 
classes of fine books. He examines at 
some length the Coster legend, and seems 
to agree that, though in its details it 
is obviously untrustworthy, something 
of the nature of printing undoubtedly 
existed before the days of Gutenberg— 
the Vorbildung spoken of by Ulrich Zell, 
perhaps the same as the grammar books 
jete en moule bought at Cambrai in 1446. 
The invention of printers’ ink—an oil 
paint, without which printing was im- 
possible—was probably due to the Low 
Countries. A lucid account follows, 
not only of the well-known Indulgences 
of 1454-5, which up till lately held pride 
of place as the earliest pieces of printing 
known, and the Mazarin or 42-line Bible 
of 1456, but also of the still earlier frag- 
ments which have recently been found. 
The development of printing is described 
at length, and then Mr. Pollard turns to 
the magnificent illustrated books of Ulm, 
——, and other German towns, of 
Italy, and of France. English books—of 
little importance in a general history of 
typography — are treated fully, as 
becomes a manual for English collectors, 
and from them we pass to the subject of 
engraving in books. Mr. Pollard does 
not approve of inserted plates, and approves 
still less of grangerizing—when the book 
becomes a “mere scrap-album of un- 
harmonized pictures.” Lastly, he turns 
to the history of modern fine printing— 
Foulis, Baskerville (to whom he is more 
than just), Bodoni (for whom he is able 
to say a good word), Didot, and the two 
Charles Whittinghams being its precursors, 
and he makes the suggestion that collectors 
might find many of the Whittingham books 
worth their attention. 

In a book of this kind, combining an 
account of facts and a statement of taste, 
there is room for a certain amount of differ- 
ence of opinion as to the estimation in 
which the author holds the various 
kinds of books he mentions ; but there can 
be none as to the skill with which he has 
set forth his materials—the plan of the 
book necessitating, perhaps, a small 
amount of repetition that occurs. The 
illustrations are mainly in collotype, well 
chosen and interesting. Altogether, the 
book ranks with the best of a valuable 
series. 








‘VANITY FAIR’ CARTOONS. 


Messrs. Sotursy sold on Monday and Tuesday 
last a collection of original water-colour drawings 
(many by Mr. Leslie Ward) for Vanity Fair car- 
toons, that of Mr. Lloyd George realizing the 
highest price (28/.). The total of the two days’ sale 
amounted to 1,455/. 3s. 6d. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Nov. 
5 Greuze and his Models, by John Rivers, 
10/6 net. Hutchinson 
8 The Art of Jozef Isratls, by J. E. Phythian, 
15/ net. Allen 
8 Animal Life in Italian Painting, by W. Norton 
Howe, 12/6 net. Allen 





ll A History of English Stained-Glass Windows, 
by Maurice Drake, 42 Werner Laurie 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not precluds 

longer review.) 

Armstrong (Thomas), C.B., 4 Memorr, 1832- 
1911, 10/6 net. Secker 

The subject of this Memoir will be remem- 
bered not only as a painter, but also ag 
the kindly and efficient official who, from 
1881 to 1898, directed the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington, and made 
many beneficial ¢hanges. 

The Memoir, compiled by various hands, 
occupies only about half of the volume, the 
remaining pages being filled with Mr, 
Armstrong’s reminiscences of Du Maurier 
and Whistler. It is fortunate that these 
have been preserved, for Sir E. J. Poynter 
is now the sole survivor of the “ Trilby 
gang.” Mr. Armstrong was a member of 
that happy ag and he and Lamont 
threatened Du Maurier that they “ would 
give him away by writing la vérité vraie 
about the events in his story.” 

* Lamont’s grievance arose from the ridiculous 
figure he made with his broken French in the book, 
and mine from being left out of it altogether. [ 
have always felt that the glorification of the 
clothing we wore, as shown in the illustrations, was 
something of a fraud—a pious fraud, perhaps—for 
did ever anybody see, south of the Seine, such 
faultless trousers, to say nothing of the well-cut 
coats, as those in which Du Maurier dresses his 
heroes? They are sartorially on an entirely different 
plane from the clothes we did wear, for although 
we were not ragged or dirty, we did wear trousers 
which bagged at the knees.” 


Of Whistler Mr. Armstrong tells no new 
story that can be extracted for quota- 
tion, but he is anxious to correct “ the 
impression, common among outsiders, that 
Whistler’s pictures were done in a rapid and 
slap-dash manner.” 

The illustrations include several sketches 
by Du Maurier, as well as reproductions of 
Mr. Armstrong’s pictures. 


Blomfield (Reginald), ARcHITECTURAL DRaw- 
ING AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 10/6 net. 
; Cassell 
Mr. Blomfield’s account of architectural 
drawing and draughtsmen, without being 
exhaustive, is a serious attempt to survey 
the whole field. 


Browne (Edith A.), Earty CHRISTIAN AND 
BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, 3/6 net. 

A. & C. Black 

Miss Browne retains what, we suppose, 
we may now call the old-fashioned view 
that the Romanesque and Byzantine styles 
were different in origin—one Western by 
nature, and the other Eastern ; though she 
sees that the forms of each were often inter- 
changeable, and she admits that the stories 
of each “are very closely interwoven.” 
Her style of writing is not good, and we are 
not sure that she has clearly in her mind 
the history of the architecture she _illus- 
trates. She flies for refuge, as archzologists 
insecure in their knowledge are fond of 
doing, to that ‘‘ blessed word, Transitional,” 
which in her hands becomes not only a 
style, but also a period. Her spelling of 
Turkish is eccentric, and her knowledge of 
the history of Constantinople is incomplete. 
The Yeri Batan Serai was not built under 
Constantine, but under Justinian; there 
was no such person as “‘ St. John Studios ” ; 
it is not accurate to say that the line of the 
inland walls of Constantinople is ‘‘ mainly of 
fifth -century construction,” or that after 
the death of Justinian “there is lack of 
material evidence to prove that building 
operations were carried on.” The buildings 
in the city which date from after his time 
are three times as numerous as those which 
precede or include it. It has long ago been 


proved that the Palace of the Porphyro- 
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was not at Blachernaz, nor was it 
the’ Hebdanon. On the other hand, the 
description and the architectural writing 
are more accurate, and the photographs are 
excellently chosen and admirably executed. 
A thorough revision would make the volume 
much more useful. 


Catalogues.—Auktion CX.: ManuscRIPTE 
unp MINIATUREN DES XI. BIS XVI. 
JAHRHUNDERTS ; HANDZEICHNUNGEN 
DES XV. BIS XVII. JAHRHUNDERTS, 5m.— 
Auktion CXII.: Grossz— KuPreRsticH- 
SAMMLUNG, Im. Leipsic, Boerner 

The first of these catalogues is an elaborate 
and admirably illustrated record of a collec- 
tion rich in rarities, the sale of which begins 
on the 28th inst. The second, also well 
illustrated, exhibits a varied and important 
collection of engravings, etchings, &c., to be 
sold from December 2nd to 6th. 


Great Engravers: Hans Ho.LBeIn THE 
YouncGer, HIs Otp TESTAMENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, DANCE OF DEATH AND OTHER 
Woopcuts; and MarcanToNIO AND 
ITALIAN ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 2/6 net each. 

Heinemann 

The new volumes of this excellent series 
are extremely different from each other. 
The earlier is marked by the Renaissance 
opulence of design and movement, through 
which is always visible the classic stock 
from which this exuberance blossomed ; 
while the later exhibits hard, archaic 
work, stronger in invention than in tech- 
nique, but intensely sincere and realistic. 
Yet the Italian School derived in part from 
Albert Diirer, as may be seen clearly enough 
in plate vi., where a ringleted Orpheus in 
& pleated gown plays to a self-contained 
dog and a fascinated bear cub. In such a 
design, however, as the delightful ‘ Children 
Playing’ (plate xxxiv.) Marcantonio has 
travelled far from his German master ; 
the composition, flow, and movement are 
all purely Italian, and so is the precision of 
draughtsmanship. 

To turn from these to Holbein’s smiling 
Joel, spreading out disproportionate hands 
of blessing towards a compact little town, 
or his Amos, preaching from a desk every 
dovetail of which is shown, and impressing 
his points with an extended forefinger upon 
@ congregation impossible in anatomy, but 
singularly alive in expression, is to pass 
into another world, although the artists 
were almost contemporaries. 


Hole (Wm.), ScENES IN THE LIFE or JESUS 
or NAZARETH, 15/ net. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode 

‘The Life of Jesus of Nazareth,’ a series of 
eighty coloured illustrations by Mr. William 
Hole, resulting from his studies in the 
Holy Land, was favourably noticed in 
The Atheneum for April 13th, 1907. 
Now in ‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth’? ten of the same pictures, much 
enlarged and better printed, are offered, 
without the Preface by Archdeacon Sinclair 
and the Introductory Note by Prof. George 
Adam Smith which made the former work 
too bulky. The only letterpress consists of 
short quotations from the Gospel narrative. 
The Gestation gain much by selection. 
Before, they suffered from the fault of over- 
crowding. Here they have harmony as 
well as sequence—a merit lacking in the 
previous volume, where, in some cases, 


modern trick effects of light and shade had 
occupied the artist too exclusively. They 
are worthy of the attention of the con- 
noisseur, and are certain to appeal to every 
lover of the Holy Land. The manner of 
their reproduction reflects credit on the 
publishers. 





Photograms of the Year 1912, 2/6 net. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney 
This annual review of the world’s pictorial 
photographic work has been considerably 
enlarged this year. It contains articles on 
the progress of photography in various 
countries, and many excellent photographic 
reproductions. 


Richards (E. E.), Taz Louvre, 2/ net. 
Grant Richards 
Yet another little book dealing with the 
treasures of the Louvre. There are thirty- 
one illustrations, some of which fail dismally 
to convey the beauty of the originals ; this 
is notably the case with ‘ L’Angélus’ and 
‘La Vénus de Milo.’ 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Text by Alex. J. Finberg, 21/ 

* Studio * Office 

These drawings were dealt with as they 

appeared in numbers. They are now pub- 

lished in a volume, and Mr. Finberg’s 

Introduction is no longer broken up by the 
serial intervals. 





THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON. 


Mr. JAMES PryDE’s Unknown Corner (70) 
is the most strikingly successful work 
in this exhibition, an admirably dignified 
composition in which the subject - matter 
customary with the artist—towering walls 
shadowing vague, furtive figures, mysterious 
windows from which the inevitable washing 
hangs out—is handled with unusual con- 
viction and romantic flavour. Mr. Pryde’s 
art is pre-eminently one of discreet omission, 
but in this instance what is omitted is 
suggested in a remarkable degree. Those 
who would belittle the achievement of 
such a picture, on the ground that it is 
virtually a monochrome, should compare 
its brilliance, the wealth of variety implied 
by its simplicity, with such a work as M. 
Raffaélli’s clayey Cathédrale d’Amiens (54) 
on the opposite wall, the superficial clever- 
ness of which makes us realize the rarity 
and value of the qualities displayed by 
Mr. Pryde. 

The second of the “* Beggarstaff Brothers ”’ 
—Mr. William Nicholson—is, as regards his 
large work Felicity (48), less favourably 
represented. It looks like a mechanical 
pe. sae of a picture of Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s worst period—.e., a picture small 
in feeling, artificially magnified so that the 
material touch is large. Mrs. Nicholson’s 
Kit in Red (42) is a far better painting. 
Mr. Nicholson’s Cotswold Landscape (200), 
however, is the best he has ever done in 
this branch of art—compact in design and 
well brushed. His Still Life (201) has his 
familiar facility in execution, ingenuity in 
subject-matter, and slight want either of 
sincerity or seriousness. Mr. Orpen is to 
Mr. Nicholson what Mr. Nicholson is to 
Mr. Pryde. At each remove we have a 
more formidable armament of cleverness and 
a little more theatricality. The latter quality 
is unpleasantly obtrusive in Mr. Orpen’s 
An Arran Islander (183). The selected 
gamut of tones used is no longer the natural 
means of an artist with a taste for simple 
mass and typical form, but each component 
tone is tortured to ribbons at its borders. 
Doubtless the early designing of colour- 
prints served as an admirable preliminary 
training for Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson, 
and their works—Mr. Pryde’s in particular— 
have still something of the simple planning 
of @ good print. e “key-block” for a 
mg of this picture of Mr. Orpen’s would 
ook like a map of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. If he desires such elaborate realism, 
the simplicity of his technique becomes a 








mistake, and, in fact, we see it here torn up 
before our eyes. 

All these, however, even Mr. Orpen’s 
turbulent design, are, from the point of 
view of colour, welcome in an exhibition 
which is almost fatiguing by its persistent 
gaiety of hue. When all the world is 
painting in primaries, a patch of grey is a 
welcome relief. It was thus that the early 
works of Mr. Walter Greaves, with their 
added attraction of patient, cumulative 
detail so neglected to-day, scored in these 
galleries a signal success. It was thus 
that we always welcomed the steady tones 
of Mr. W. J. Leech’s snow pictures more 
heartily than we can approve his lapse into 
the current zeal for iridescence in’Nos. 92 
and 102. It is thus that the water-colours 
of Mr. H. M. Livens (253-4) are grateful 
to the eye. Mr. Leech’s sparkling paint is, 
however, less mechanical a the shimmer 
of L’Eglise de Labastide, by M. Henri Martin, 
which hardly justifies his reputation in 
some quarters. But, indeed, the contribu- 
tions from abroad are of no great import- 
ance in the present show, which is of interest 
as presenting a large proportion of the more 
active native painters of the day. Mr. 
Peploe’s landscapes (95 and 97) and Mr. 
Roger Fry’s still life may, perhaps, be 
taken as representative by absorption of 
French Art in its latest phase. These 
paintings are intelligible and _ intelligent, 
but in neither instance do the warriors 
seem quite happy in their new panoply, 
the joints of which creak uneasily. 








THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 
SKETCH CLUB. 


Ir is doubtful whether the institution of 
sketching clubs among Art students has not 
done quite as much harm as good. In 
theory they should prove a challenge to 
initiative, a spur to original design, but 
their value is discounted by the frequency 
with which they are treated as an occasion, 
not for developing definite powers of design, 
but for displaying miscellaneous powers of 
execution—and stopping always when a 
difficulty arises. 

In the case of the Royal College of Art 
the Sketching Club is hardly a school of 
design at all, but furnishes an opportunit 
for exhibiting little realistic lan po 
as fill out minor exhibitions. e may 
make allowances for a healthy taste for paint- 
ing out of doors on the holidays, but when 
we find in the landscape painting subjects 
that the competitors number from thirty 
to forty, while the figure subjects are at- 
tempted in one case by twelve, and in 
another by four, we are struck by the 
moderate enthusiasm shown in applying 
the curriculum which the students have been 
put through at the a The subject 
for Prof. Moira’s prize, The Dance, was 
usually treated with some ambition for 
brilliance of colour, but without the know- 
ledge necessary to give it significance; and 
such work from life as was shown—in self- 
portraiture or studies from life out of doors 
—suggests that one of the weakest parts of 
the painter’s training at Kensington is the 
failure to inculcate the habit of simple 
colour-design in the everyday study from 
the model. It seems as though painting from 
life were looked upon as imitative drudgery, 
and lively spacing and brilliant colour a 
thing to be done separately by the designer. 
The result is that the designs seem to 
have no relation to actuality. 

The best work on the whole is certainly 
in the Black-and-White section, an un- 
finished engraving by Mr. Langford Jones 
showing considerable ability. 
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Wagner's * Tristan und Isolde,’ an Essay 
on the Wagnerian Drama. By George 
Ainslie Hight. (Swift & Co.) 


Tue first half of this volume concerns 
the drama, and the author writes ‘ for 
those who are beginning the study. of 
Wagner.” To that study he considers 
some kind of introduction necessary, 
because “our minds have become per- 
verted by the highly artificial products of 
the Italian and French opera.” Some 
thirty or forty years ago that explanation 
might have accoun for the “difficulty 
in appreciating Wagner’s aims and achieve- 
ments, but now there is little danger of 
such perversion. Mr. Hight, however, 
has much to say that will help those who 
are unacquainted with the reformer’s 
works. A chapter is devoted to ‘ Wagner 
as Man,’ but in his attempt to whitewash 
him the author declares that, ‘‘ whatever 
his faults, there was nothing dishonourable 
or mean about them,” an opinion which 
would not be accepted by the majority 
of those who admire the man’s genius. 
Wagner’s faults are judged leniently, in 
consideration of what he bequeathed to the 
world; in an ordinary man they would 
undoubtedly have been regarded as open 
to severe censure. The briefest reference 
to Wagner as man was all that was neces- 
sary in an “essay on the Wagnerian 
drama.” 


In ‘The Roots of German Music’ 
reference is made to the love of nature pro- 
minent in German art, and it is stated that 
in England notions of “ classical elegance ” 
prevail, and a corresponding lack of 
sympathy with nature. Surely, however, 
a great change has been taking place 
in England; of this there is ample evi- 
pence. Again we are not of opinion that 
the interest now taken in folk - melodies 
“is a mere fashionable craze.” 


The chapter on ‘ Music as Expression ’ 
is excellent. To the labelling of sonatas 
and symphonies with titles the author 
has justly an aversion. But in a foot- 
note he says :— 


* The latest and most atrocious outrage on 
good taste in this respect is the labelling of 
Beethoven’s great B flat sonata as ‘the 
Hammerclavier.. All musicians of finer 
feeling should unite to kill this absurd 
name.” 


This, however, was Beethoven’s own 
word, hence it is not the “ latest ’”’ out- 
rage; moreover, it is not a title like 
* Pastorelle’ or ‘ Appassionata,’ which 
publishers affixed to Beethoven sonatas, 
and which refer to the character of the 
music. 

Mr. Hight’s chapters on the text and 
music of ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ are in- 
structive. 











THE BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL] % 


THE special feature of the Festival last 
week was ‘the performance of Wagner’s 
‘Ring,’ in its entirety, on the concert 
platform, and in English, This “was of 
interest to two classes of hearers: those 
who were acquainted with the work-as given, 
on the stage, and those who were not; and 
among the latter were probably many whose 
knowledge of the music was limited to 
what excerpts they had heard at concerts, 
Wagner regarded the music as,only one of 
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"Musical Gossip. 
Dr. Stravss’s new opera, 
Naxos,’ was successf 


Hoftheater, Stutt; ve 
composer. The - orc ( 
consists of only thirty-seven members, and, 


according to various accounts, the vocal 
parts#are% grateful to the singers. Tho 


Jo kygerragape small in gomparison with that 


various elements by which he made appeal. > A 
The success of Wagner concerts giveniy tj ‘ evident wt + Steams thinks ame 
Dr. Richter, Sir Henry J. Wood, and others: ote 


shows that the public find the music of 
absorbing interest apart from stage action. 
Wagner underrated the power of his music, 
which has proved greater than that of his 
drama ; and this was evident at Bristol. The 


audience had all the words printed in the pro-/ 


gramme-book, moreover—for the perform- 
ances were in the morning, except ‘ Rhine- 
gold,’ for which the lights were not lowered— 


‘and they were thus enabled to understand 


the varying moods of the music. At the 
Opera, even those well acquainted with the 
German text would be glad now and again 
to refer to’ the book; but reading is out 
of the question. 

There are many passages in ‘The Val- 
kyrie,’ ‘ Siegfried,’. and ‘The Dusk of the 
Gods’ in which musical interest virtually 
becomes nil; in which there is no action on 
the stage; and in which what is declaimed 
is for the most part repetition of the deeds 
of gods, giants, or the cave-dwellers ‘in 
Niebelheim. Such passages are neither 
better nor worse in the concert-room. 


We regard the Bristol experiment as 
highly instructive. The whole * Ring’ need 
not always be given, but concert performances 
in English, especially of ‘The Valkyrie’ 
and of ‘ Siegfried,’ would be the best possible 
way of preparing the public to enjoy them 
in stage form; and as they are not 
often given, even at the Opera, such a 
scheme would; we believe, meet with favour. 

There were many good features in the 
rendering of the four sections at Bristol. 
Of the artists, Miss Agnes Nicholls and Miss 
Perceval Allen (both of whom, especially 
the latter, showed greater dramatic instinct 
and feeling than when they first appeared 
in the ‘ Ring’ at Covent Garden four years 
ago), Mr. Whitehill (a close rival as Wotan 
to Van Rooy), and Mr. Frederic Austin all 
deserve high an Herr Cornelius (Sieg- 
fried) and Herr Hans Bechstein (Mime) 
were, of course, satisfactory; the latter 
struggled bravely, if not always successfully, 
with the English, and this prevented the 
best of Mimes from fully displaying his 
artistic skill. Herr Cornelius is more used 
to English, although his accent shows that 
he is not a native. Miss Marion Beeley, who 
took one or two small parts, proved herself 
@ promising artist ; and Mr. Morgan Kingston, 
though a good singer, is not, as yet, at home 
in Wagner music. Mr. George Riseley, the 
Festival conductor, showed ability in his 
management of a fine orchestra. A certain 
coldness in ‘ Rhinegold ’’ was apparent, but 
he gradually warmed to his work, and in 
* The Dusk of the Gods ’ he displayed enthu- 
siasm. 

Of the rest of the Festival there is 
no need to enter into detail. Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus’’ and Dr. Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah ’ gave the choir oppor- 
tunities of showing that it was com d 
of good, well-trained voices. MM. Pade- 
rewski and Kreisler—the former in Chopin’s 
¥ minor Concerto, the latter in Beethoven’s 
Concerto—were at their best, ‘ 





for his work. Fraulein Tori - 
i pied Ariadne; Fraulein Siems, 
Zerbinetta ; and.Herr Jadlowker, Bacchus, 


& 
Ar a recital of Grieg’s’ music ; given at 
the AX®oli on. esday afternoon 
Miss i Beck sdng With réfihed tastelagl: 
feeling no fewer than twelve of the com. 
poser’s delightful Lieder. She had as accom. 
— Madame Grieg, who knows exactly 

ow her late husband’s songs should be 
sung and played, for she sang them her- 
self to his accompaniments when they. 
visited London. Mile. Johanne Stockmart, 
the pianist, played the Holberg Suite with 
skill and charm, also a group of pieces 
entitled ‘ Slat-Rétnamskund.’ 


At the first concert of the London Sym- 
ow Orchestra, at Queen’s Hall on Monday, 

err Fritz Steinbach, by his conducting of 
the Brahms Symphony in c minor, proved 
once again that he is unrivalled as -an 
interpreter of that composer’s music. His 
reading of the Unfinished Symphony showed 
great clearness and precision, yet not 
the note of mystery; moreover, the 
Andante lacked the con moto. Herr Adolf 
Busch played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
with neat technique’ and With intelligence. 
= has greatly improved since we last heard 

im. 


THE excellent Wessely String Quartet 
gave at Bechstein Hall the first concert of 
their new series on Wednesday evening, 
when they introduced a new Quartet by 
Dr. Charles Wood. Grateful themes and 
clear and clever workmanship are_ the 
characteristic features of the work, which, 
as regards tonality, was related to the Haydn 
Quartet which preceded it, rather than to 
the one by Debussy which followed. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sus. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert ey Ree Queen's Hall. 
Mow. ll rite Melville's tal, 








Ne oforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall 
Turs. Vera Brock’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Ball. 
— Annie Godfrey's Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
- li Metcalfe Choir, 8.10, Queen's Hall. 
— Mareeset H. Glyn’s Recital of own Compositions, 8.15, Holian 
Dorothea Webb's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
. Carrefio’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
ag Delap and Grace Adams's Sonata Recital, 3.15, Bechstein 
Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Mrs. Tobias Matthay’s Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Roy: mateur estral Society. 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
s. Twelve o’'Clock Chamber Concert, Molian i 
onic Society, 8 qoeses Hall. r . 
Sylvia York Bowen and York Bowen's Recital, 9.15, Molian 


Jean Nolan's Vocal Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Vivien Hughes's Violin Recital, 8.15, Molian Hall. __ 
ie Hoover-Fllis’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall 
Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
Chaplin Trio, 3, Molian Hall. 
Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Nov. 

20 Masterpieces of Music: Brahms, by Sit 
C. V. Stanford; Haydn, and Rossini, both by 
Sir F. Cowen; Schubert, by G. H. Clutsam, 


1/6 net each. Jack 
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The Evolution of the English Drama up to 
Shakespeare, with a History of the First 
Blackfriars Theatre: a Survey based 
upon Original Records now for the 
First Time Collected and Published. By 
Charles William Wallace. Part IV. of 
“ Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft.” (Berlin, Reimer.) 

Tus new volume is noteworthy in many 

respects. Prof. Wallace is a solid and 

enthusiastic student of our records. He 
his -work at a time when many of 
them which had not been accessible to 


, former students were opened; he was 


able to publish his discoveries promptly, 
and he has found, as he says in 
his Preface, many generous friends who 
“have patiently waited, with that fine 
honor that one likes always to associate 
with a scholar, some of them even delaying 
their own publications, until I should be 
able to publish results.” 

With these advantages to encourage 
his research, the author, since his first 
publication, ‘ The Children of the Chapel,’ 
has been successful, even beyond his own 
expectations, in unearthing a large number 
of important references to Shakespeare. 
In this volume, however, he has gone 
‘back to the study of the children com- 
panies. He believes he has now brought 
together all “‘extant documents of vital 
importance relating to the children com- 
panies, that began: in the Court, and 
finally evolved into the various com- 
panies of the, Children of the Revels 
and their offsprings and imitators,” from 
the beginnings down to 1597. From that 
date their history is carried ~on by his 
previous volume, ‘The Children of the 
Chapel.’ 

This volume, therefore, treating of the 
origins of the drama, will finally stand 
at the head of his completed works. It 
may be divided into three parts: the 
consideration of the. origins and develop- 
ment of the English drama ; the important 
discovery, among the Loseley papers, 
of the real nature and history of the 
earlier Blackfriars Theatre; and a table 
of the plays, players, and payments 
referred to in the work. 

In his opening chapter Dr. Wallace 
claims that 
“the new materials....draw aside the 
curtain, and discover to us the English 
Drama as a child of the native English 
spirit, born on English soil, and first fostered 
in that court, not, as hitherto generally 
believed, the offspring of the Church from 
a liturgical ancestry.” 

He follows the history of early dramatic 
efforts in Church, University, school, 
Court; in the pageants of the cities, and 
the songs and representations of the people. 
As the result of his generalizations, he 
decides that in the emancipation of mind 
the Church drama perished; the classic 

amas never caught the hearts of the 
nobles or the people ; we owe the modern 
drama to the influences working at Court, 
where there was a constant demard for 
amusement, on lines easily understood. 





The taste for the Court plays spread out 
from the Court through the nobles and 
their retainers to the people, who had 
early tried to express their own interests, 
their own delights, by acting the stories 
which appealed to them ; and they became 
enthusiastic auditors of ‘my Lord’s 
servants the players” when on tour. 
He holds that dramatic art is dependent 
not merely on social and political condi- 
tions and ancient traditions, but also 
upon having a “ secured place of acting, a 
company, and an audience.’ Till these 
were assured, plays did not become 
permanent, or take a recognized place in 
the evolution of thedrama. With much in 
the summing-up the reader will agree, 
but in some respects the author seems 
to take a new standpoint. He could not 
have covered 80 much ground without 
giving some hard knocks to his pre- 
decessors, or laying himself open to 
criticism in return, such as demands space 
impossible to find in a review—for instance, 
the relation of Rastell to ‘The Four 
Elements.’ He suggests a hundred per- 
formances as a possible “ run ” for an early 
drama, and believes there was in Eliza- 
bethan London “some sort of dramatic 
recreation almost daily.” 

Prof. Wallace adds many new facts to 
the history of the early drama, especially 
in relation to the masters of the Children 
of the Chapel, and the struggle between 
the children companies and the men’s 
companies. This leads naturally to,the 
second part, which “‘ solves the fascinating 
theatrical and dramatic puzzle of 1580-84, 
that had baffled the most serious his- 
torians.”” Through the private corre- 
spondence of Sir William More of Loseley 
he has found that Richard Farrant, 
Master of the Children at Windsor, and 
William Hunnis, Master of the Children 
of the Chapel, had leased from him some 
large rooms, part of the old Friary at 
Blackfriars. This was ostensibly for the 
rehearsal of plays in preparation for the 
entertainment of the Queen, but with a 
design, sous-entendu, of utilizing these 
rehearsals for a select public, and charging 
a high price for admission, in order to 
eke out the scanty fees allowed by Eliza- 
beth to those who provided her amuse- 
ments. The venture seems to have been 
a success for a time, but the landlord 
began to grumble, and was about to bring 
@ suit against Farrant when the latter 
died in 1580. The Widow Farrant then 
leased the theatre to William Hunnis, 
who associated one Newman with him, 
but after three years the difficulties 
proved too much for them. In 1583 they 
passed over their lease to Henry Evans, 
a young Welsh scrivener, retaining the 
use of the rooms meanwhile for the 
children’s rehearsals. The Earl of Oxford, 
a poet himself, bought the lease from 
Evans for the use of Lyly, and there, with 
the Chapel children and “ the Earl of Ox- 
ford’s boys,” Lyly’s plays, which deter- 
mined succeeding drama, were performed. 
Sir William More made a fictitious lease 
to one Smallpiece against Evans, but both 
litigation and delay were necessary, and 
he only regained possession of his own 

















premises in 1584. This was the end of the 
** first Blackfriars Theatre.” 

The style of the writing does not always 
“ economize the reader’s attention,” owing 
to occasional peculiarities in construction, 
odd uses of words, and superabundant 
* tropes.”” One example may be given :— 

“Tf John Lyly in the Lyric of ‘ Cupid 
and my Campaspe,’ inserted in his play of 
1584, was ‘ the earliest of the artist songsters 
of England’ prelusory ito the late Eliza- 
bethan vogue, the lineal ‘descent from these 
early beginnings down through the Masters 
of the Children in plays at Court to him in 
similar products was at least direct.””-—P. 17. 


The second half of the title adds a state- 
ment which is a little misleading: .“‘ A 
survey based upon original records now 
for the first time collected and published.” 
This might give an outsider the impres- 
sion that the subjects contained were all 
as new as, for instance, Prof. Wallace’s 
own publications of ‘The Mountjoy- 
Bellot Case,’ ‘The Ostler Heming Case,’ 
&c. But this is not so. If we could 
apply a literary form of the Réntgen rays 
to draw out into relief the skeleton frame 
of previous work, a solid substratum 
would stand out from the new flesh with 
which the author has clothed the bones (a8 
he himself acknowledges). The volumin- 
ous learning of Mr. E. K. Chambers’s 
‘Medieval Stage,’ and a score of other 
reference books, would bulk largely in the 
first part. The later volumes of the 
Belgian ‘‘ Materialien,” the ‘ Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch,’ and articles in The Atheneum 
and Notes and Queries might be included. 

In regard to the second part, Prof. 
Feuillerat had found and already pub- 
lished the chief points in the new discovery 
from the Loseley papers, first in The 
Daily Chronicle for December 22nd, 1911, 
and afterwards in the ‘ Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch’ of this year. We make noattempt 
to decide who had the real priority in the 
date of discovery. The public are not 
particularly interested in close reckonings 
as to days or weeks. But scholars like to 
know, and the author would have done 
well to acknowledge the work of a student 
in the same domain. 

In regard to the third part, the great 
“Table” at the end is undoubtedly 
of value; but Prof. Feuillerat also sug- 
gested the scheme in his somewhat over- 
ponderous volume, ‘ Documents relating 
to the Office of the Revels,’ 1908. That 
Prof. Wallace should have added the 
new materials from the lately accessible 
Loseley manuscripts is natural and right; 
but he should not forget that others had 
done the same before him. Prof. Feuille- 
rat, in the Preface to that work, definitely 
stated in 1908 that he had other volumes 
in this early field waiting to be printed 
in the Louvain series. ; 

The book has an excellent Index, and is 
carefully printed for ale Se Only 
the attribution of the k of Songs 
to the press of Wynkyn de Worde, dated 
“December 10th, 1630,” calls for serious 
correction. 

*.* We have received inde 
letter of protest from Prof. Fe 
we shall publish next week. 


ently a 
t, which 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


Miss Marcaret Morris began a fort- 
night’s season at the Court eatre on 
Monday night. The skill and labour in- 
volved in arranging the dances, training 
the dancers, and designing the s and 
scenery were fully appreciated by a sympa- 
thetic audience. Miss Morris is the spirit 
of grace, whether abandoning herself to 
an ecstasy of wild joy or mourning in 
— and black over the dead body of a 
over. Others proved themselves her apt 
pupils, but the small children were the 
most delightful feature. They danced their 
way gaily along as moths, as lights, and as 
mountain flowers. 


The performance opened with a wordless 
ballet called ‘Callisto, by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, which deals with the adventures of 
a@nymph. The two middle acts were charm- 
ing, but the stage is far too small to show 
off the piece to advantage. 


‘The Little Dreamer,’ an allegory in six 
scenes, by Mr. John Galsworthy, opens well, 
but the later scenes are tediously attenuated. 
For Seelchen, the “ Little Soul,” we have 
nothing but praise; she looked the part, 
and acted in an unaffected way. 


A selection of various dances from a large 
repertory finished the programme. They 
were all very charming, but we must com- 
plete our appreciation by one criticism— 
that it was impossible to tell what any 
dance was except through a recognition of 
the music, as, although the number was 
shown upon the stage, there was never any 
light by which the programme might be 
referred to. 


Tue long run of ‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings,’ 
at the Haymerket, is at last coming to an 
end. The final performance will take place 
on Saturday evening, the 16th inst. Mr. 
Harrison will produce Mr. Stanley Hough- 
ton’s comedy ‘The Younger Generation’ 
and Lord Dunsany’s play ‘The Golden 
Doom ’ on the following Tanedey evening. 


AFTER various vicissitudes Mr. John S. 
Farmer has issued a total of one hundred 
separate plays in “The Tudor Facsimile 
Texts.” he remaining twenty-five, com- 
pleting the undertaking, are also well on 
their way to publication. As these plays are 
for the most part unique and difficult to 
get at, the facsimiles, which have received 
the praise of experts, are of great value to 
students. Their average cost per page is 
moderate, but hitherto the subscribers have 
been the richer Universities and Reference 
Libraries. 

Mr. Farmer now announces a new series 
of “Old English Plays” in a “ Students’ 
Facsimile Edition,” reproduced under the 
same conditions as the texts just mentioned. 
They are to be issued to subscribers at 
the rate of three volumes a month. Appli- 
cation should be made to Mr. Farmer at 
Furnivall’s, Beamond End, Amersham, 
Bucks. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. A. S. 8S.—P. H. D.—C. C. S.— 
P: F.—Received. 


A. F.—Next Week. 


No uctice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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WEBSTER'S 
New 


International 
Dictionary. 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 DEFINED WORDS & PHRASES, 
6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 2,700 PAGES, 


A NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN DICTION. 
ARY MAKING. Never before has so 


much information been gathered between 
two covers. Upwards of 400,000 wordsand 
phrases are defined in the ‘‘ New Interna. 
tional” (a greater number than in any 
other Dictionary). 


q THE ‘*NEW _ INTERNATIONAL” fe. 


presents the fruit of 10 years’ work on 
the part of a large body of trained specialists 
backed up by an expenditure of £90,000, 


q AFEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


is the new Divided Page. By the use 
of this ingenious device—entirely new in 
lexicography—it has been made possible to 
include twice the amount of information 
which was contained in the old ‘Interna. 
tional”? without materially increasing the 
size_of the volume, 


q EVERY DEFINITION of the preceding 
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Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 





JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 
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edition has been subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny, the old phraseology being 
replaced by new wherever by so doing more 
clearness or accuracy or greater compre- 
hensiveness could be attained. 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND _INVEN. 
TIONS in science, mechanics, and 


machinery are fully dealt with. No dic- 
tionary treats with such explicitness the 
turbine engine, aeroplane, wireless tele- 
graphy, and a myriad of other new dis- 
coveries as does the “ New International.” 


THE NAME OF ‘‘ WEBSTER”? rests 


on no external support for its authority. 
From 1843 to the present day its name has 
stood for the most authoritative scholarship 
and painstaking research, until ‘‘ Webster” 
and ‘‘Dictionary’’ have become synony- 
mous terms. 








THE ‘‘NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY” is undoubtedly the clearest, 


most complete, and most authoritative 
dictionary in existence. This sweeping 
statement can readily be tested by any 
conscientious searcher who will devote 














the new book. 





Send a post-card mentioning the 
“ Athenceum” and Messrs. Bell will send 
gratis and post free a copy of the I/ilus- 
trated booklet, with specimen pages, 
fully describing the ‘New International.” 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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‘Messrs. CONSTABLE’S Publications. 








THE LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Collected and Edited by His Son 
With 4 Photogravure Plates. 2 vols. 21s, net. — 
First Edition almost exhausted. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


«4 book of enthralling interest and permanent worth.” 

CLAUDIUS CLEAR in the British Weekly. 
“ Jt is something to say that one is taken into the intimacies of a mind so rich, so full, that 
one wonders where there is another mind so rich, outside Shak e, in English litera- 








re.” — Times, 
“The yolume of Meredith’s personality was immense, and here we see it in full flood 
h sixty strenuous years. Every line is animated by his wonderful relish and 
curiosity for life....we could go on spinning quotations to the end of time, for the pressure 
of sacellence is wonderfully sustained.” —Spectator. 


THE BEAUTIFUL COMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. ios. 6a. net. Réné_Bull 


A sumptuous edition of these famous stories, beautifully illustrated with 20 Colour 
Plates and 150 attractive and original illustrations. 
“The marvel is that such wonderful value can be given for the money. Messrs. Constable's 
really exquisite ‘Arabian Nights,’ illustrated by Réné Bull, a book of real beauty.... 
each illustration is a work of art over which one lingers long....We consider this one 
of the most beautiful books of the year.”— World. 


BILL THE MINDER. tos. 6a. net, | W.Heath Robinson 


A delightful book, illustrated with 18 Colour and 100 Line Drawings. ” 
* Another fine book issued by this firm is ‘ Bill the Minder,’ written and illustrated by 
W. Heath Robinson. This again would be sure to give joy to any fortunate recipient, for 
its letterpress is as entrancing as its fine pictures.”— World, 
“A richly imaginative and original book which takes a leading place amongst the many 
which have passed through our hands this season.” —Atheneum. 








Frédéric Loliée 
Translated from the French by W. M. Fullerton. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Of this career there is no more full, vivid, and trustworthy account.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 


Douglas Sladen 
And His Friends in England and and Edith Humphris 
Australia. ‘Mustrated. 128, 6d. net. 


“The author has devoted much time and energy to the elucidation of the actual life- 
story of Gordon. He seems to have succeeded to a degree which at first seemed almost 
hopeless, and he is to be congratulated,”—Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


TWO SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 
MEDIZVAL HISTORICAL STUDY. ss. net. 


M. F. Moore, M.A. (Edin.) 





With a Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. 
“Miss Moore’s work will be invaluable to all students of English Manorial and Agrarian 
History who ever go to original sources for their authorities.”—Literary World. 


THE CLASSICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS. 1o.. ca. net. 
Benjamin Rand 


Author of ‘ Classical Moralists,’ * Modern Classical Philosphers.’ 


“The book will be of service in bringing many students into first-hand contact with a 
large range of celebrated writers.” — Atheneum. 

“For the general student or the general reader, Dr. Rand’s carefully compiled and 
judicious collection of typical extracts will prove most useful.”—Bookseller. 


KANT AND SPENCER. | iss. ca. net. 


A Criticad Exposition. Borden Parker Browne 
“Drily reasoned, and always shrewd and careful in thought, the book cannot but prove 


helpful to special students of the philosophies criti 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. poatt: Papression, Janet Ross 
WHEN I WAS A CHILD. 


6s. net. Writtenand Illustrated by Yoshio Markino 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. A. G. Bradley 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 


Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. A. J. B. Wavell 
Tllustrated. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 7Mss°nci 


SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS 
OF BERNARD SHAW. 5s. not. Mrs... B. Shaw 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. 


8s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY. 


Illustrated. 128,6d.net. Arthur Dendy, F.R.S. 


THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


7s. 6d. net. 
3. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 








J ames Sully 


Havelock Ellis 











SYNDICALISM. 1s. net. 


POETRY. 


NOW READY. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH.  . ea. net. 


THE POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. Edited by Douglas Sladen 


SHEPHERD SONGS OF ELIZABETHAN 


EN GLAN D. 5s. net. An exquisite volume. Adelaide L. 8. Gosset 











THE LISTENERS. 2s. 6d. net. Walter de la Mare 
SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE.  pvstisnen. R._ Ramsay 


Author of ‘ The Key of the Door,’ &c. 


THE HERO OF HERAT. 


PUBLISHED OCT. 8. SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


“*The book is a biographical study of singular charm and insight....A a ay one 

eekly. 
‘‘Her handling is good. The little touches describing the Afghan valleys are excellent, 
and, to take a 


rger issue, the delineations of character are vivid and telling.” —Témes. 
THE BROAD WALK. 


“A delightful book.”—Morning Post. 
“In the extraordinary charm and simplicity displayed we are reminded of ‘ Marie Claire.’” 
Atheneum. 


Maud Diver 


Baroness Aminoff 


**A real artistic achievement.” — Manchester Guardian. 
‘It will make the oldest reader feel young again.” —Sunday Times. 


PRISCILLA. Mrs. George Wemyss 


PUBLISHED ON OCT. 12. SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
“ She is the naive, rr and childlike wife of Richard Jarrold, Squire of Dell. Read 
her confidences and the doings of her friends and of her husband, and you will find that 
she will first amuse you and then fascinate you; that you make the acquaintance of a 
number of delightful people, and that you are enjoying a blend of humour and sentiment 
for the making of which Mrs. George Wemyss has a most enviable gift.”—Times. 


A SLICE OF LIFE. Robert Halifax 


“Robert Halifax needs no introduction to the public. He has already accomplished 
serious and recognized work..,.His new volume marks a distinct advance. Mr. 
is a figure in present day literature who must not be overlooked.” a 
Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICHOLL in the British Weekly. 


MY LOVE AND I. Martin Redfield 








G. B. Dibble, MA. | TOMMY TREGENNIS. «, ca. nc: 


Maarten Maarten 


Pee 
Katharine Tynan 


EVE. 
‘TO-DAY. 
ROSE OF THE GARDEN. jmp\ccslon.) 


‘THE NARROW ESCAPE OF 
‘LADY HARDWELL. 


(4th Impression.) 








Frankfort Moore 


Mary E. Phillips 
“The author's name is new to us, but she is a real artist, and we do not expect 
to read a truer or prettier book concerning young life this season.” —Athenaum. 
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Shipping. 
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Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For freight and passage apply: 
P.&O. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 
































Catalogues. 
a CATALOGUE | iF CURRENT 


is Catalogue gives at a an “emote liste of the best of the 
m+ series of handy reprints now being issued. 
General Literature—Art—Science—Nature Study. 
Books of Reference and Fiction Generally. 
All lovers of Books should at once write for a copy. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





OOKS, SECOND-HAND or NEW.—Librarians 

wants at bepe on and abroad receive prompt attention. CATA- 

LOGUES issu ister our name for . ae use.—GALLO- 
WAY & PORTER, Bookse! Cambridge (Eng.). 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS on any subiect SUPPLIED. The most Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask forCATALOGUE. Imakea special 
feature of exchangi y Lys] for others selected from me rom my 

J 


aes, mpecta lat of Brie lar! it post 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright he Stree Bi Birmingham. 
Jones's “Oia English Gold Plate, 2is., for 10s. 6¢d.—Burke's Peerage, 
1911, 248.—Encyclopedia Biblica, 4 vols., fine copy, 278. 6d. 





Books ON ART— si Revd ie Ss her 
UES issued ——_ = sent on 





graphy —Fravel, ke. “CATALOG 
of | AUVACHE & WILSON, &%, Hampatead. Road, 
U Z A Cc & Cc 0. 
6, — RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
ag omy toH Indian Government, Official Agents to the India 
Office, Ke opal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


ILUZAC & CO. make a 
SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 
And also of the 
IMPORTING OF BOOKS FROM THE CONTINENT 
AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 





T EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
grated by G nbd it Cruikshank, Phic Howlandscn Leech be alas 


U FS issued and sent post free on application. Books bought. — 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 77, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are = to 

consider and place MSS, for early yyttiottice, 5 iterary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who P interest first. 
‘Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, We =_ 








Printers. 


A THEN ZUM oss. —JOHN EDWARD 
ir 
EPEnoniell maine seat banter ones 








FACTS AT THE PRICE OF FICTION. 2s. 6d. net. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, 
Author of ‘ Anecdotes of Big Cats and Other Beasts,’ &. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘Anecdote and picture and 
convey in a wonderful way the habite ri thought of of the people 
bye are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk thout 
a chuckle.” 

Morning Post. ais lous veracity....As things happened, so 


they are set down.. characteristic of a ruthless but very good- 
tempered Diogenes. 
Werld.—" Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 


Queen.—"* Well-written....a pleasant book to read,” 
Melbourne Aan ‘The chagen of Seton coupled with the romance 
ot -anecdotes from each of which bears a 
message to 4 FF I I 

Star.—“‘There is a mingling of seriousness and 


ae Se excellent reading.” 


METHUEN & Co., Lrp., 36, Essex Street London, W.C. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST M “* ‘BLACKWOOD’ 
BRILLIANT 4} =REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” [ff RIVAL.” 
NOVEMBER contains 





What is Social Reform? 
By Artuour Pace. 


The Pirates of Leamcon. 
By H. Krnesmiti Moore. 
Nunziata. 


By Vian. 
From the Outposts. A Foray. 


A Revolution in Land Warfare ? 
By Col. Catiuwett, C.B. 
Hocken and Hunken. A Tale “ te 
ii% Q. ? 
Tales of the Mermaid hom,” 
VII. Flos Mercatorum. Part II. 
By ALFRED NOyEs. 
Musings Without Method— 
Sha espeare’s ‘* Bad Plays ”—‘ The Win- 
ter’s Tale’—Mr. Granville Barker’s Pre- 
sentation—The Post-Impressionists—‘ The 
Episodes of Vathek’—What was their 
Origin ?—The ‘ Letters of George Meredith.’ 
The Romance of Indian History. 
By Sir Tuzoporz Morison, K.C.I.E, 


An Impressionist View of Canada. 
A Path to Reality. 











CORNHILLB 


For NOVEMBER. One Shilling. 
Contents. 
MICHAEL peepee. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
0) 
DU LIN BAY. A Poem by William Watson. 
GOD’S —— II. THE ARISTOCRAT, 
Marjorie Bowen. 


y 
SOMERTO. oe. By Arthur C. Benson. 
THE Sao A A ED LYALL. By Major 


G. F. MacMunn. 8.0. 

GREAT-AUNT RICHENDA. B Ny Bhd G. , eee 

CAPERCAILLIE. By Hesketh 

FROM AN ISLINGTON WINDOW. a M. Betham- 
Edwards. 

HIS HONOUR’S PLEASURE. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall 


c! q 
ANDREW LANG AND ‘X,’ A WORKING MAN. 
THE GRIP OF LIFE. By Agnes and Egerton Castle, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & O0., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

















THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


2s, 6d. NOVEMBER, 1912. 28. 6d. 
The Bevenber wm omber nt the eto CON’ -y foal REVIEW 
irticles :— 
THE ORISIS IN o 200K 


By Sir Edwin Pears. 
THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE. 
By Sir Max Waechter, D L. J.P. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PERSIA. 
By Prof. Edward @. Browne. 


LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By _ raver SPOS. 
RESIDENTIAL CANDIDAT 
. cea Th OL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 7" 
THE CONTROL 0 
By Philip me M.P. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WHITE aM TRAFF. 


TL, Whitehouse, MP. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. - "ites Constance Spender. 
THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT. By P. W. a 
THe ELATIONSHIP > BETWEEN MUSIC AND LIFE. 
E RE ONS. 
= By Gerald Cumber 


A OF nue IN PREHISTORIC 
THE a ene Max Ohnef —_s ‘Richter. 
FOREIGN ‘AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE OONTEMPORARY REVIEW CO., Lep., 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.O-. 














SORE THROAT AND ITs 
CURE. 


THE REMEDY KINGS USE. 


Wuen Kings and their families use 
remedy for a special complaint every one 
may be quite sure that it is the best for the 

urpose. 

Were additional proof needed, it would 
be found in the fact that doctors advise the 
leading members of the. aristocracy to follow 
the Royal example, and employ it them. 
selves should they succumb to this special 
complaint. 

Sore throat, tonsillitis or quinsy, and 
other inflammations of the throat and mouth, 
are due to germs which lodge at the back 
of the throat, where they multiply and manu. 
facture a poison which enters the blood and 
produces the disease. 

The throat cannot be cured until these 
germs are killed. Nothing will do this but 
a powerful antiseptic brought into direct 
contact with them. The only way in which 
this can be done is by dissolving the anti- 
septic in the saliva. As it is swallowed it 
gets into every cranny in the throat and 
destroys every germ it touches. 


WHAT THE REMEDY Is. 


The most powerful antiseptic in the world 
for curing sore throat is Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint. 

The most exalted personages in the world 
use it. While Court etiquette forbids men- 
tion of which Kings use it, the following 
written statement of Dr. Kuhn, physician 
to the Court of the Emperor of Austria 
and private physician to the Heir- Pre- 
sumptive, is an indication whose significance 
is obvious at first sight. Dr. Kuhn writes: 
‘*T have prescribed your excellent Wulfing’s 
Formamint Tablets for many patients, and 
always with the very best and promptest 
results. They have proved themselves sur- 
prisingly efficacious in cases of tonsillitis, as 
well as a reliable preventiv e, especially in 
connection with tonsillitis.”’ 


TritLED PEOPLE WHO USE THE REMEDY. 


English physicians to Royalty have to be 
more silent on such subjects. That Wulfing’s 
Formamint is used by the aristocracy, how- 
ever, their own voluntary statements prove. 

The Right Hon. Lord Sherborne writes 
he “ finds Wulfing’s Formamint very useful 
in all affections of the throat, and the 
facility with which it can be carried about 
in the pocket gives it a decided advantage 
over gargles.” 

As a preventive of sore throat Wulfing’s 
Formamint is equally beneficial. 

Lady Isobel Scott writes she “ considers 
Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets most useful 
in cases of sore throat and coughs, and 
particularly as a preventive in the case of 
infectious sore throat.’ 

It must, however, be Wulfing’ s Formamint, 
To use any substitute for it is to court dis- 
appointment, often disaster, for a physician 
has written that he “has tried six sub- 
stitutes, and found not one of them effi- 
cacious.” 

To enable those who have not already 
tried the preparation to do so, Messrs. A. 
Wulfing & = pe 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to 
those who write mentioning The Atheneum. 
Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained of 
all Chemists, price ls. lld. per bottle of 
fifty tablets. 

the presence of Wulfing’s Formamint 


no sore throat germ can possibly exist. 
“ - W. F. T. 
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Botmarial Inv on,” By Henry Williams Many, Past, Pree 
ion. By Henry am Manly, res 
acot of the Institute of Actuaries, and Thomas Gans Ackland, 
Fellow of the tute of ‘Actuaries and of the F Faculty of Actu- 
sriet. With — a Examples by of cal Funds foi cers and 
‘orkmen, a0: by Louis est Clinton, Fellow of the 
Taste ~ | “Actuarl 


The Aiedico- Actuarial Investigation oe the Motatity of American and 
Canadian Life Assurance Companies. (Communicated by Mr. 
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_ woop TIMBERS. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE LONDON BUILD- 


MONTHLY J ILLUSTRATED CIVIC REVIEW :— 
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MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life | 
LONDON: A.C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFURD'S INN, E.C. ' 








In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLIS #H 
MEDIAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 
CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.1.B.A. 


With 8 Plates and 416 Illustrations. 


| Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, in 2 vols. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


‘* It would really seem as if at last a new spirit 
has breathed over the English text books of Gothic 
Architecture. Mr. Power’s: book is quite start- 
lingly modern.” 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

**We have seldom seen a book on any Archi- 
tectural subject into which so much solid informa- 
tion has been condensed.” 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


Messrs. TALBOT, 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





| THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 


RIALISM. 
statin —_— y His Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.0.V.0. 


mEcotss OF MONTENEGRO AND THE CZARDOM OF THE 
KERBS. yy Wadham Peccett, Cormnerty Private Secretary 
to H.B.M. Chargé d’Affaires, Montenegro. 


Sairees IN THE BALKANS IN THE WINTER CAM- 
° A @N OF 1877. By Major-General Sir William @. Knox, K.C.B. 


prmpecaiant AND SOCIALISM. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MARRIAGE LAW. By D.C. Lathbury. 
BOSWELL'S DUTCH FLIRTATION. By Francis Gribble. 


| THE NEGLECTED CHILD IN NEW goUTH WAL 


ES. 
les Mackel. President of the State 
: “Children Relief 5 ts New South Wales. 


BRITISH LAND AND BRITISH purenasior 


By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
STATE INSPECTION OF CONVENTS: A Ly wt TO DR. 
ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. By F. B. Kindersley. 


THE ch inl ai OF THE ANCIENT BRITieH CHURCH 
IN WALES. By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.0.1.E. 


A GHOST OF THE LIVING. By waned Ward. 


SOUTH 
PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE SOLID By David Lewis Dorroh. 


RECENT BOOK SALES. By W. Roberts. 
| THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN CHINA. By Lady Blake. 
| RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By J.C. — 

ie AS ones BY 4 BRITIS 

THe ANADIAN. “Fe W. Cald we, Professor of Philosophy, 


JOHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHEN UM.’ 


A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & 00., Lowrep, ianden. 


cGill University, Montreal. 


| ENGLAND, INDIA AND THE satan WAR. ByS. M. Mitra. 


London : santana & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 
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work than two penmen. 


A YOST Typewriter will produce more and 


better work than any other mechanical writer. 
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Full particulars 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
Head Office :—50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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Macmillan’s New 


Books. 


Byzantine Churches in 
Constantinople, their His- 


tory and Architecture. By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, 
M.A. D.D., Professor of History, Robert 
College, Constantinople, assisted by 
RAMSAY TRAQUAIR, A.R.1LB.A., 
Lecturer on Architecture, College of Art, 
Edinburgh, W. §&. GEORGE, A.R.C.A. 
and A. KE. HENDERSON, F.8.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ We have nothing but praise 
and gratitude for this splendid volume. The 
illustrations, whether photographs or archi- 
tectural drawings, are of the highest value. 
The text itself is written in a clear and 
modest style, full of references to authority, 
interesting anecdote, sympathy and spirit 
from beginning to end.” 


Mornings with Masters of 
Art. By H. H. POWERS, PhD. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





VOLUME Il. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economics. 
By Dr. N. G. PIERSON. Translated 
from the Dutch by A. A. WOTZEL. 
Volume II. 8vo, 10s. net. 

*,* Previously published, Volume I. 10s, 
net. 





DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 
The Holy Spirit in the 


Ancient Church. A Study of 
Christian Teaching in the Age of the 
Fathers. By HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D. D.Litt., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Hon. Canon of Ely. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘‘In view ot the religious contro- 
versies which are beginning to herald the 
establishment of the Christian faith in these 
countries, the book which Prof. Swete has 
given us should be of distinct value......This 
scholarly and illuminating volume.” 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testa- 


ment. By Sir FREDERIC G. KEN- 


YON, K.C.B., Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. 
With 16 Facsimiles. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ A revision of this clear and 
concise handbook is welcome.’ 


The Second Epistle of the 


Apostle Paul to Corin- 

thians. Introduction, Text, English 
Translation and Notes. By ALLAN 
MENZIES, D.D., Professor ot oe A 
and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary 
College, University of St. Andrews. i. 
6s. net. 


On the Consciousness of 


the Universal and the 

Individual. A Contribution to the 
Phenomenology of the Thought Pro- 
cesses. Thesis approved for the 
of Doctor of Science in the Universit 
of London. By FRANCIS AVELING, 
Ph.D. (Louvain), D.D. D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE MACREADY DIARIES 


(1833-1851). 
Edited by WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


With many Portraits. In 2 vols. small royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
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** There is no document in any way comparable to these extraordinary diaries of Macready. Here is an actor’s whole soul......diaries of permanent 
value.”—Daily News. 

‘*Incomparably the most remarkable book ever written by an actor. As the revelation and portrayal of a personality they are among the strangest 
things in the world ; as a social picture = of extraordinary interest and importance...... simply unique.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A priceless revelation, not only of Macready himself, but of a host of other famous Victorians, and of ‘ the very body of the time.’ ‘* 

aily Chronicle, 

“There is so much that is naively interesting, frankly brutal, and preposterously egotistical in these self-revelations of the great actor of early 

Victorian days, that it is true to say that there is not a page which does not by a name or a remark fasten the attention of the reader.” —Globe. 








THE JOURNAL OF THE COMTE D’ESPINCHAL. ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH THEATRE. 


Edited from the Original Manuscripts by ERNEST D’HAUTERIVE. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘The Passions of the French 
Translated by Mrs. RODAPH STAWELL. With many Portraits. | Romantics,’ &c. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. | ** Written with all Mr. Gribble’s fluent grace and his happy knack of 


___ ‘‘This remarkable memoir—the Comte was an ideal man for the compila- ' extracting every ounce of human interest from the best available material.” 
tion of adiary. He knew everybody and everything about everybody.” Manchester Courier, 








Dundee Advertiser. | 
LIFE IN TH IN FRENCH-AFRICA. 
N THE INDIAN POLICE. | . ' — 
. | By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘French Vignettes, 
By C. E. GOULDSBURY, late of the Bengal Police, and Author of | ‘ Unir uented France,’ &. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
‘Dulall, the Forest Guard.’ Fully illustrated from Photographs by | net, 7 ont ‘ er 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | o s . , a —_ ‘ 
‘It is some time since we have had the pleasure of reading so excellent | Written with a charming vivacity and shrewd in its observations on 
an account of sport in the India of the good old days.”—Pall Mall Gazette. | men and manners...... will be read with a hearty interest.” —Scotsman. 








Few books of the year have received a greater number of 


JOHN JONATHAN AND COMPANY. 


JSavourable reviews than 
By JAMES MILNE, Author of ‘My Summer in London,’ &c. With 


GEORGE BORROW: the Man and his Books. Frontispiece by CHARLES PEARS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of ‘The Life of Richard Jefferies,’ [Just ready. 


* Rest and Unrest,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIALS OF 





** It is the best book on Borrow obtainable.” —Daily Chronicle. 

















LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

And Other Essays. By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., and WILLIAM DANKS, 
By FILSON YOUNG, Author of ‘ The Sands of Pleasure,’ &c. Crown M.A. With Drawings by LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, 
8vo, 5s. net. ; [Just ready. 16s. net. ses ready. 

ee a Sees Sanaa. SUMMER DAYS IN SHAKESPEARE LAND. 

JOHN FORSTER AND HIS FRIENDSHIP 8. By CHARLES G. HARPER, Historian of the Roads of England. 
By RICHARD RENTON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. With many Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Just ready. [Nov, 5. 
6s. each. THE LIBRARY LIST. 6s. each. 

THE ANTAGONISTS - ® na “ - 53 o 7 E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 

VALSERINE ie me - - m - - - oP MARGUERITE AUDOUX, 

Author of ‘ Marie Claire.’ 

JOHN OF JINGALO: the Story of a Monarch in Difficulties - . . LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

THE CELESTIAL CRITIC.. = ie pe ud na os 7 VINCENT BROWN. 

LETTERS TO A PRISON .. = a by + ‘4 * * MRS. FRED REYNOLDS. 


THE CHALET IN THE WOOD... ie ‘ 


: - - a a. EDWARD QUARTER. 
The above are among the Best Reviewed Novels of the Season. 


———— 


*,* A splendid gift-book is DIGRESSIONS: BEING PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON, Selected and Arranged by “BELLWATTLE.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net in cloth; 5s. net in leather. 
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